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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN UNIONS, 1945-1960 


by IRVING BERNSTEIN 


During the past decade students of the American labor movement 
have differed sharply over its rate of growth. There have been two 
schools of thought. The “‘saturationists” have stressed structural fac- 
tors. By the end of World War II, they have argued, unions had pene- 
trated the readily organizable segments of the labor force—male, 
blue-collar workers employed mainly by large firms in the manufactur- 
ing, mining, transportation, and construction industries in the larger 
urban centers of the North and West. Labor organizations now faced 
the virtually impenetrable sectors—women, white-collar workers, em- 
ployees in wholesale and retail trade, the service industries, the profes- 
sions, government, and in agriculture, little firms, small towns, and 
the South. Further, the labor movement is disadvantaged by the con- 
temporary labor force shift from blue- to white-collar employment. 

The historical school has adopted a broader frame of analysis, 
emphasizing that many factors in addition to the structural have been 
at work in determining the rate of union growth.’ The labor movement 
is seen as increasing its size in two ways—at a modest pace over long 
spans of time and in sharp spurts at infrequent intervals. The forces 
that have caused secular growth are the expansion of the labor force, 
the increasing social acceptability of unionism, the growing homogene- 
1 Several readers of this paper have observed that this conflict is overdrawn. I have 

deliberately sharpened the arguments to give discussion of the problem a cutting 
edge. For expressions of the saturationist viewpoint see Daniel Bell’s “The Next 
American Labor Movement,” Fortune (April 1953), 204, and his “Discussion,” 
Proceedings (1954), Industrial Relations Research Association, 231-36. For the 
historical analysis see Irving Bernstein, “The Growth of American Unions,” Amer- 
ican Economic Review (June 1954), 301-18. For a somewhat different historical 
treatment see John T. Dunlop, “The Development of Labor Organization: A Theo- 


retical Framework,” in R. A. Lester and Joseph Shister, eds., Insights into Labor 
Issues (New York: Macmillan, 1958). 


IRVING BERNSTEIN is associate director of the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles. The author is grateful to Maurice I. 
Gershenson, John T. Dunlop, and Frederic Meyers for reading the manuscript 
critically. 
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ity of the working class, and the extension of union security provisions 
in collective bargaining agreements. In the short run unions have in- 
creased their memberships dramatically as a consequence of wars and 
major depressions, in both of which government tends to intervene 
to protect the right to organize. 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since the end of World War II. 
It is time to examine the course of union growth during this era in 
order to determine which of these analyses is correct. 


I 


This controversy seems preposterous on its fac’ “he answer is 
a matter of fact: during this period union membersi... has either in- 
creased or it has stagnated. One need only examine the figures to 
learn what happened. But the rub is in the statistics. There is no 
internally consistent series for the years 1945-1960. 

Ultimately, all measurements of membership depend upon figures 
submitted by trade unions. The basic difficulty is that unions differ 
sharply in their definitions of a member. Some count only those who 
have paid dues; others employ the criterion of “good standing.” This 
affects persons who are unemployed, on strike, in the armed forces, 
in apprenticeship, and in retirement. The definition significantly in- 
fluences the count. In 1958, for example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that 62 international unions out of a total of 186 had 933,000 
“members” who for various reasons did not pay dues. Another diff- 
culty is that some unions do not report accurately. They either inflate 
the figures to show greater strength than they actually have for insti- 
tutional reasons, or they inflate or deflate their memberships to avoid 
payment of per capita taxes to federal bodies or to raise or lower 
representation at federal conventions. There is, of course, no way of 
knowing how much of this goes on. In addition, many “international” 
unions have members outside the continental United States and show 
them in their statistics. The main concentration is in Canada, while 
others are located in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal Zone. 
In 1958, according to BLS, 1.2 million were in this category, of whom 
1.1 million were in Canada. Finally, the agencies that count members 
nationally rely upon the international unions as sources and do not 
include the members of organizations confined to one employer or to 
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one locality. BLS estimated that in 1958 over 500,000 persons were 
members of these smaller organizations. Thus, the reader should bear 
these qualifications in mind in evaluating the data that follow. That 
is, they exclude many persons in good standing who do not pay 
dues, contain some inaccurate reports, include foreign and territorial 
members, and exclude members of organizations limited to a single 
locality or employer.? 

For the purpose of this paper it is necessary to have an annual 
membership series for 1945-1960 with reasonable internal consistency. 
Its construction has been an exercise in crazy-quilt making. Leo Wol- 
man of the National Bureau of Economic Research has supplied un- 
published statistics for the years 1945-1948. Presumably they are con- 
sistent with the earlier data published in his Ebb and Flow in Trade 
Unionism and with the figure for 1953 published by Wolman’s stu- 
dent, Leo Troy, in the NBER’s Distribution of Union Membership 
among the States, 1939 and 1953. For 1949-1953 I have projected 
Wolman’s series at the rate of growth of the American Federation 
of Labor, which was the largest labor body in those years. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has published data for the years 1954-1958 in its 
Directories of National and International Labor Unions in the United 
States, which are the best national figures we have ever had. For 1959- 
1960 I have projected the BLS series by the rate of growth of union 
membership in California, whose Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research supplies the most reliable state figures available. 

The resulting series, in addition to its obvious defects, suffers 
from a significant inconsistency. Wolman’s data are markedly lower 
than those of BLS, and Troy’s figure for California in 1953 is sub- 
stantially below that of the California Division of Labor Statistics for 
the same year. Since, in my judgment, the BLS and California results 
are more reliable, it is necessary to adjust the Wolman data and the 
projection therefrom for the years 1945-1953. Between the last Wolman 
year, 1953, and the first BLS year, 1954, there is an apparent increase 
of 4.39 per cent. This, obviously, is unrealistic because the recession 
of 1954 must have caused a drop in union membership. The California 
2 For discussions of the complications in measuring union membership, see Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 1185, Directory of National and International Labor 
Unions in the United States, 1955, 6-10, and Irving Bernstein, “Measuring with a 


Broken Yardstick,” Statistics of Labor-Management Relations (Berkeley: Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1956), 15-19. 
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series, in fact, shows a decline of 0.75 per cent. Thus I have taken 
the spread between these amounts—5.14 per cent—and have added 
it to the figures for each year between 1945 and 1953. 

Table 1 shows the actual membership of American labor unions 
for the period 1945-1960 as constructed by the above methods. It also 
reveals what I have elsewhere described as “real’’ union membership, 
that is, actual membership expressed as a per cent of the civilian labor 
force.* Since some students of union growth prefer the employment 
over the labor force series in calculating real membership, Table 1 also 
gives these data. In my judgment they are not satisfactory because 
unions have both unemployed and self-employed members as well as 
farm workers who are not counted in the nonagricultural employment 
statistics. 

For the period as a whole the actual membership of unions rose 
5,228,000, or 39.1 per cent. Viewed historically, this is a formidable 
absolute achievement. The number of members added during these 
sixteen years exceeded the total size of the labor movement in any year 
prior to 1937. The percentage of growth is also impressive when one 
considers the high base. That is, a 1 per cent increase on the 1945 
base yielded 133,790 members; for 1930 it was only 29,730, for 1900 
but 8,685. Real union membership, however, advanced only modestly, 
2.5 per cent between the terminal years of 1946 and 1960. (Here it 
is advisable to disregard 1945 because the disproportionately large 
number in the armed forces in that year depressed the size of the 
civilian labor force.) 

There were, of course, significant internal differences within this 
sixteen-year span of time. Seven phases are notable. The first is the 
post-World War II boom, which lasted from 1945 to 1949, in which 
American unions added 1,581,000 members, a gain of 11.8 per cent. 
During these years real membership was fairly steady at about 24 
per cent. This was a time of full employment and of marked increase 
in consumer prices, both of which contributed to union expansion. 


The recession of 1949-1950 formed the second period, which saw a 


3 My use of the civilian labor force to establish real membership has been criticized on 
the ground that many persons are counted that unions do not seek to organize. 
More properly, one should remove them to determine the “union potential” of the 
labor force. See Benjamin Solomon, “Dimensions of Union Growth, 1900-1950,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review (July 1956), 545-46. I concur heartily with 
this criticism. The trouble for present purposes is that no annual series of the union 
potential exists. Thus I am forced to employ the labor force series. 
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Table 1 
Union Membership, 1945-1960 





“Real” Membership “Alternate “Real” Membership 


Union Mem- Union Member- 
bership as ship as Per Cent 
Actual Civilian Labor | Per Cent of Non- of Nonagri- 
Membership*® Force Civilian agricultural cultural 
Labor Force | Employmentt| Employment 








13,379,000 53,860,000 24.8 40,037,000 33.4 
_ 13,648,000 57,520,000 23.7 41,287,000 | 33.1 
14,845,000 60,168,000 24.7 43,462,000 34.2 
_ 14,916,000 61,442,000 24.3 44,448,000 33.6 
14,960,000 62,105,000 24.1 43,315,000 34.5 
14,751,000 63,099,000 23.4 44,738,000 | 33.0 
16,211,000 62,884,000 25.8 47,347,000 34.2 
16,730,000 62,966,000 26.6 48,303,000 34.6 
17,884,000 63,815,000 28.0 49,681,000 36.0 
17,757,000 64,468,000 27.5 | 48,431,000 © 36.7 
17,749,000 65,847,000 27.0 50,056,000 35.5 
18,477,000 67,530,000 27.4 51,766,000 35.7 
18,430,000 67,946,000 27.1 52,162,000 35.3 
18,081,000 68,647,000 26.3 50.543,000 35.8 
18,452,000 69,394,000 26.6 51,975,000 35.5 
18,607,000 71,056,000 26.2 53,135,0004 35.04 




















. 1945-1948: Leo Wolman, by correspondence. 
1949-1953: Projected from AFL membership. 
1954-1958: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1959-1960: Projected from California membership. 


b. Bureau of the Census. 
c. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
d. Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


decline in membership of 209,000 in 1950, or 1.4 per cent. Real 
membership dropped to 23.4 per cent, the lowest point of any year 
between 1945 and 1960. At this time joblessness was quite severe and 
consumer prices fell slightly. 

The Korean War of 1950-1953 was the third phase and witnessed 
the most notable advance in union membership—3,133,000, or 21.2 
per cent. Here real membership rose to 28 per cent, the peak for the 
whole period. Conditions were highly favorable for union growth: 
more than full employment and a sharp rise in the cost of living. 

The fourth phase occurred during the succeeding recession of 
1953-1955, which saw a decline of 135,000, or 0.8 per cent. Real 
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membership dropped one point to 27 per cent. At this time there was 
a good deal of joblessness and prices were steady. 

During the capital goods boom of 1955-1956, the fifth period, 
membership rose by 728,000, or 4.1 per cent. In 1956 real membership 
recovered to 27.4 per cent. At this time there was substantially full 
employment and a modest rise in prices. 

The sixth phase took place during the recession of 1957-1958, 
when membership fell 396,000, or 2.1 per cent. Real membership 
declined a full point to 26.3 per cent. This downtnrn saw severe 
unemployment and, interestingly enough, some increase in prices. 

The final period was the recovery of 1959-1960, in which member- 
ship rose by 526,000, or 2.9 per cent. Real membership, however, did 
not recover, temaining at a fraction over 26 per cent. While unemploy- 
ment diminished, a significant amount of joblessness remained and 
the size of the civilian labor force leapt upwards in 1960. Further, em- 
ployment lagged in two sectors in which unions are relatively strong— 
manufacturing and mining. At the same time prices rose modestly. 


II 


The discussion thus far has been confined to the American labor 
movement as a whole. I shall now turn to significant internal differ- 
ences among industries and among unions. 

The distribution of union membership by industry group for the 
United States is available only for four recent years. NBER supplies 
data for 1939 and 1953, BLS for 1956 and 1958. Unfortunately, these 
sources differ in the classification of industries, thereby inhibiting 
comparisons. Table 2 shows the distribution of union membership 
for the United States for these years for those industry groups which 
are comparable. 

Table 2 reveals the high concentration of union membership in 
manufacturing industries since World War II. Prior to the war only a 
little over a third of the labor movement worked in factories. That 
fraction must have grown markedly during the war and slowly in the 
postwar period to a peak of just under one half the total in 1956. 
There was a decline between 1956 and 1958. While membership in 
manufacturing industries is more sensitive to fluctuations in employ- 
ment than that in nonmanufacturing, the recession of 1958 probably 
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explains this downturn only in part. There are good reasons for believ- 
ing that the factory segment of the labor movement is now in a posi- 
tion of secular decline. The leading nonmanufacuring industry groups 
are transportation, construction, services, government, and trade. 

Table 3 expresses these national membership statistics for 1939, 
1953, 1956, and 1958 as a per cent of employment, showing the pene- 
tration by labor unions of these industrial sectors. For the employed 
labor force as a whole the proportion of union members rose from 
21.5 per cent in 1939 to 35.5 per cent in 1958. The table suggests 
that the rate of growth slowed down in the latter half of the fifties. 
Most of this gain was supplied by manufacturing, where membership 
climbed from 22.8 per cent of employment in 1939 to 54 per cent in 
1958. In the same period nonmanufacturing penetration advanced 
much less—from 20.9 to 27.4 per cent. 

By 1958 three industry groups were substantially unionized— 
transportation, construction, and mining and quarrying. Almost half 
the persons who worked in manufacturing and in telephone and tele- 
gtaph remained unorganized. More than half the employees in electric 
and gas utilities were beyond the union pale. In four industry groups 
—services, government, trade, finance and insurance—membership 
was only a minor fraction of the organizable potential. 


The California statistics of union membership so far surpass 
those for the United States in quantity and quality as to justify their 
examination in detail. That state’s Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research has gathered data from local unions for each year in the 
period 1945-1960 (for 1945-1950 as of either June 1 or May 1 and 
for 1951-1960 as of July), which are published annually in Union 
Labor in California. For the years 1945-1949 the Division did not 
obtain complete coverage; the size of the sample suggests that 90 
per cent or more of union membership was included. For 1950-1960 
the statistics are complete. 

While California’s economy differed sharply from that of the 
United States before World War II, that difference has markedly 
diminished in the last twenty years. This is evident in the distribution 
of nonfarm employment in 1958:* 


* Maurice I. Gershenson, “Shifts in California's Industrial and Employment Composition,” 
Monthly Labor Review (May 1959), 516. 
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United States California 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Manufacturing 30.6 26.4 
Trade 22.0 22.6 
Government 15.6 17.6 
Service 12.7 13.5 
Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 7.7 7.8 
Finance 4.7 4.7 
Construction 5.3 6.6 
Mineral extraction 1.4 8 


A somewhat heavier national concentration of employment in manu- 
facturing and mining is compensated for by a moderately higher Cali- 
fornia percentage of employment in trade, government, service, and 
construction. Fundamentally, however, the distribution in California 
is similar to that in the nation. 

Further, the widely-held notion that unions are much stronger 
in California than they are in the United States as a whole has little 
merit. In 1953, according to Troy, 35.7 per cent of California’s non- 
farm employment was organized in comparison with 32.6 for the 
nation. In fact, California ranked thirteenth among the states, running 
far behind Washington, Montana, West Virginia, Michigan, Oregon, 
and Indiana.* 

Table 4 shows the distribution of union membership in California 
by industry group (including a breakdown for manufacturing) since 
World War II. To conserve space, I have chosen key years for the 
first decade of this period, but have included each year since 1955. 

The California labor movement increased in size by approximately 
75 per cent between 1945 and 1960, much the greater part of the gain 
coming from nonmanufacturing industries. Except for 1945, when 
there was an unusually heavy concentration in aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing (i.e., transportation equipment), there has been a remarkably 
stable relationship between factory and nonfactory union membership, 
that is, one manufacturing member to two nonmanufacturing members. 
Similarly, excepting the immediate postwar adjustment, there has been 
little difference in rate of growth among manufacturing industries. 
All have increased in union membership and at roughly the same rate. 


5 Leo Troy, Distribution of Union Membership among the States, 1939 and 1953 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1957), 18-19. 
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Pretty much the same may be said of nonmanufacturing industries. 
The expansion of the labor movement in California was accomplished 
by 1957; since that time it has been unable significantly to add to 
its size. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to measure union membership as 
a percentage of employment in California except in a very crude way 
because the membership figures are compiled by very broad industry 
groups. In general, California unionism follows the national pattern of 
penetration. The major deviation is that manufacturing is somewhat 
less well organized and nonmanufacturing is better organized, especi- 
ally in construction, trade, and services.® 


Ill 


There are, of course, marked differences in growth rates among 
unions. Some conform to the pattern of the labor movement as a 
whole; others deviate from it. This is evident in the data presented in 
Table 5. 

Production workers in the aircraft-missiles industry are almost 
completely under collective bargaining agreements, mainly with the 


Machinists and the UAW, of which the former is larger. Hence the 
size of the aircraft segment of the IAM is highly sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in employment. After the post-World War II shakedown, mem- 
bership rose slowly until 1950. The expansion that accompanied the 
Korean War produced a huge increase in membership, which rolled on 
until 1957. In the late fifties employment of hourly-rated workers 
declined markedly because of the obsolescence of the piston-engine 
aircraft, the emergence of the jet, and the shift to guided missiles and 
electronics. IAM membership reflected this change. The experience of 
the Machinists, as will be noted shortly, is representative of that of 
many organizations in heavy manufacturing, mining, and transporta- 
tion. 

Retail trade, by contrast, is only slightly unionized, presenting the 
Clerks with an enormous organizable potential. While the data are 
incomplete, they suggest that this union has grown steadily and rapidly 
since World War II without any special sensitivity to fluctuations in 
employment. 


6 Irving Bernstein, “Trade Union Characteristics, Membership, and Influence,” Monthly 
Labor Review (May 1959), 531. 
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In Table 6, I have sought to summarize variations in growth rates 
among sixty-six unions, which together hold the great majority of 
members in the United States. Since no data were available for 1945, 
I have used those for 1944 published by Florence Peterson in American 
Labor Unions. The figures for 1956 and 1958 were those reported in 
the BLS directories. The use of 1956 as a base year suggests the heavy 
industry watershed noted above. Statistics were not available for a 
year later than 1958. David L. Cole’s study of the possible merger of 
the Screen Actors Guild and the American Federation of Television 


Table 4 Distribution of Union Membership 





Industry Group 


1945 


1949 


1953 





Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 





Total 
Manufacturing 


Food and kindred products 

Textiles and apparel 

Lumber and furniture 

Printing, publishing and allied industries 

Petroleum, chemicals, and rubber 

Metals and machinery, except ordnance 
and transportation equipment 

Transportation equipment 

Paper and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Other manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Construction 

Transportation and warehousing 

Public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Eating and drinking places, hotels and 
other lodging places 

Motion picture production and distribution, 
theatres and other entertainment 

Miscellaneous services 

Government 

Agriculture, fishing, and mineral extraction 





946,639 
435,329 


98,521 
14,669 
21,625 
13,553 
23,519 


62,054 
191,752 
b 
b 
9,636 


511,310 


107,250 
89,848¢ 
86,7864 
61,672 


52,257 


42,418 

43,376 

23,135 
4,568¢ 








100.0 
46.0 


10.4 
1.5 
2.3 
1.4 
2.5 


6.6 
20.3 


1.0 





1,200,686 
374,834 


108,634 
26,082 
35,964 
20,891 
29,606 


71,468 
59,102 
b 
b 
23,087 


825,852 


232,557 
151,487 

44,689 
122,385 


80,905 


67,016 

81,106 

38,924 
6,423¢ 





100.0 
31.2 


9.0 
2.2 
3.0 
1.7 
2.5 


6.0 
4.9 


1.9 
68.8 





1,577,900 
522,000 


105,000 
25,100 
43,900 
25,600 
35,800 


128,000 
128,100 
b 
b 
30,500 


1,055,900 


285,800 
204,100 | 
60,700 
185,400 


93,600 


76,400 
86,400 
49,400 
14,100 








a. California Division of Labor Statistics and Research. 


b. Classified with Other Manufacturing. 
c. Transportation except local service. 
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and Radio Artists supplied information for those organizations. At the 
risk of criticism, I have classified unions by industry group. The Amer- 
ican labor movement, of course, seldom shows a fine appreciation of 
jurisdictional lines and many unions have members in more than one 
industry. For the present purpose, however, I think this categorization 
is helpful. 

The percentage changes from 1944 to 1958 reveal the great 
growth of the labor movement between these years. Only eleven of 
the sixty-six unions suffered a decline in membership. The Brewery 


in California by Industry Group, 1945-1960* 





1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 





Number 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Number 








1,689,500 
549,600 


108,000 
24,500 
43,600 
28,800 
35,800 


131,100 
133,000 
b 
b 


44,800 


1,139,900 


325,900 
199,200 

65,800 
213,000 


97,700 | 


76,400 
97,400 
54,200 
10,300 





3.9 


5.8 


45 
5.8 
3.2 

0.6 





1,736,700 
575,000 


114,000 
22,500 
40,800 
29,700 
36,000 


141,500 
144,400 
b 
b 
46,100 


1,161,700 


328,800 
201,400 

66,200 
220,300 


100,400 


73,900 
103,800 
57,400 
9,500 





100.0 
33.1 


6.6 
1.3 
2.3 
1.7 
2.1 


8.1 
8.3 


2.7 
66.9 





1,706,200 
561,100 


130,600 
22,100 
39,700 
30,300 
34,200 


134,500 
125,700 
15,300 
16,100 
12,600 


1,145,100 


326,700 
192,900 

70,200 
202,300 


102,800 


77,000 

77,600 

86,600f 
9,000 





100.0 
32.9 


7.7 
8:9 
2.3 
1.8 
2.0 


7.9 
7.4 
0.9 
0.9 
0.7 





1,741,100 
574,000 


132,700 
21,400 
41,100 
30,600 
34,000 


138,800 
123,400 
16,200 
16,400 
19,400 
1,167,100 
334,700 
200,800 
68,300 
204,500 


102,900 | 


76,500 
79,800 


90,000 | 


9,600 








1,755,700 


568,800 


133,300 
21,100 
43,200 
31,800 
32,800 


136,900 
115,900 
17,000 
16,800 
20,000 
1,186,900 
342,600 
192,700 | 


69,700 
211,300 


106,000 | 


77,000 
81,200 
96,400 
10,000 





. Includes local transportation and distribution. 
. Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 


. Beginning in 1958, locals with majorities employed by government agencies classified in 


government regardless of type of service performed. 
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Table 5 


Membership in Machinists Aircraft Lodges and Retail Clerks, 
1945-1960 





Year Machinists Retail 
Aircraft Lodges Clerks 





1945 N.a. 119,000 
1946 n.a. n.a. 
1947 62,937 163,000 
1948 64,681 n.a. 
1949 68,906 n.a. 
1950 75,469 n.a. 
1951 126,381 170,000 
1952 179,827 n.a. 
1953 206,004 n.a. 
1954 214,854 265,000 
1955 203,854 300,000 
1956 219,346 300,000 
1957 250,499 n.a. 
1958 235,049 305,000 
1959 216,469 n.a. 
1960 n.a. 400,000 

















International Association of Machinists and 
Retail Clerks International Association 

Workers lost out largely because of raids by the Teamsters; the 
Hosiery and Textile Workers saw a shift from the union to the non- 
union sectors of their industries; the Boilermakers and the Shipbuild- 
ing Workers were caught in the postwar collapse of the shipyards; the 
UAW suffered from employment attrition in the auto, farm imple- 
ment, and aircraft industries; and the railway operating crafts, the 
Maritime Union, and the Street Railway Employees found themselves 
in declining industries. These organizations, however, were exceptional, 
as most unions expanded. Among industry groups, notable gains in 
rank order were made in air transportation, building service, trade, 
government, truck transportation, paper, food, public utilities, con- 
struction, entertainment, printing and publishing, eating places and 
hotels, stone, clay, and glass, and petroleum, chemicals, and rubber. 
It is worth observing that these are mainly nonmanufacturing classes 
and that the unions in heavy manufacturing, mining, and rail and ship 
transportation are conspicuously absent. 

The percentage changes between 1956 and 1958 reveal a quite 
different picture. Here the number of shrinking unions rose to twenty- 
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eight, of which fifteen were in manufacturing and thirteen in non- 
manufacturing. Notable losses were suffered in textiles and apparel, 
lumber, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber, metals and machinery, 
transportation equipment, and rail transportation. There is the prob- 
ability that the same was true in mining if one considers only employed 
members. Even two construction unions—the Carpenters and the Paint- 
ers—declined at this time although the former may have suffered its 
losses in its lumber locals. The main areas of growth between 1956 
and 1958 were in food, printing and publishing, paper, construction, 
air and truck transportation, trade, entertainment, building service, 
and government. These results reflect in part the 1958 recession. 

Historically union membership in the United States has concen- 
trated in a few large organizations which have tended to set the tone 
for the labor movement. Thus it is interesting to see how these internal 
shifts have affected large unions. In Table 7, I have ranked the fifteen 
biggest organizations for 1944 and 1958. 

The changes are significant. Most dramatic is the rise of the 
Teamsters Union, which ranked fourth in 1944 and first in 1958 by 
virtue of more than doubling its membership. The building trades 
made notable gains: the Carpenters moved from sixth to fifth, the 
Hod Carriers from ninth to eighth, the IBEW from twelfth to sixth, 
and the Operating Engineers entered the top group in 1958. The Team- 
sters, it should be noted, have a stake in the construction industry. 
Several other nonmanufacturing organizations advanced: the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees moved from fifteenth to tenth, the Railway & 
Steamship Clerks from fourteenth to twelfth, and the Retail Clerks 
entered the big fifteen. The Meat Cutters, which has a large nonmanu- 
facturing membership, made thirteenth. The principal losers were the 
large industrial unions that were the mainstay of the old ClO—the 
UAW, the Steelworkers, the UMW, the UE, and the Textile Workers. 
The only organization to hold its own in this group was the Clothing 
Workers. The manufacturing unions affiliated with the old AFL did 
better: the IAM made third in each year and the ILG moved from 
thirteenth to ninth. 


IV 


I shall now turn to an intensive examination of the “‘satura- 
tionist” analysis. Before doing so, however, I must stress the impor- 
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tance of the fact that we know little in a systematic way of how unions 
organize. The only method that is charted is the election procedure of 
the National Labor Relations Act. It is hazardous to draw general 
conclusions from this information. Unions in many industries lack 
legal recourse to the NLRB; other organizations which are eligible 
to use the Board prefer other methods; the United Mine Workers 
during much of the period under examination refused to qualify itself 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. For these and perhaps other reasons only 
a limited number of labor organizations normally seek to organize 
through the election procedure of the NLRB and they are heavily 
concentrated in manufacturing industries. From 1946 to 1959 the fac- 
tory segment of NLRB collective bargaining elections fluctuated be- 
tween 64.1 and 78.4 per cent of all such elections.’ 

There are many other methods by which unions organize, some 
acting through the employees, others through an employer, and still 
others through another labor organization. The union may conduct an 
organizational drive, sign up enough members to demand a contract, 
and persuade the employer either voluntarily or after a strike to begin 
collective bargaining. In an expanding bargaining unit covered by a 
union or closed shop new employees automatically become members. 
In the case of a corporation already under agreement which opens a 
branch plant the union may extend the existing contract to the new 
unit, often with the consent or even active support of the employer. 
Similarly, a master agreement in a multi-employer unit may be extended 
to a new or hitherto unorganized firm. Or the union may disregard the 
employees and organize the employer under a union security provision 
which automatically makes his people members. Finally, unions may 
add to their ranks from the membership of other unions by raiding or 
by merger; or a powerful organization, frequently the Teamsters, may 
compel an employer to deal with a weak union. There is little firm 
knowledge on the incidence of these techniques or their distribution 
among industries and unions. 

With this qualification, I shall now turn to an assessment of the 
roadblocks to union growth stressed by the saturationists. They point 
out, first, that women are less well organized than men and that the 
prospect is for a larger female proportion of the labor force. Both 
points are valid. In the mid-fifties, according to BLS, only about 16 


7 National Labor Relations Board, Annual Reports, 1946-1959. 
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per cent of the females in the labor force were union members in 
contrast with 31 per cent of the males. Further, the proportion of 
women has been rising secularly—17.7 per cent of the labor force in 
1900, 21.9 in 1930, 25.3 in 1940, 30.3 in 1955. Ewan Clague, the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, anticipates a figure of 33.4 per cent 
by 1965.° 

In fact, we know nothing about the comparative propensity of 
men and women to join unions. In the abstract there is no reason to 
anticipate a difference, because the economic and social forces that 
shape the decision work on both sexes. Women, that is, tend to be as 
indifferent or as militant as men. The difference in the membership 
rate, rather, is to be explained largely by the fact that women work 
primarily in industries and occupations into which unions have not 
made a deep penetration, primarily office, sales, and services. In those 
areas both sexes are relatively unorganized. 

The California data suggest that there is a modest secular rise 
in the rate of female union membership. In 1941 only 11 per cent of 
the state’s members were women. The proportion increased to 22 per 
cent in 1945 because of the withdrawal of men from the civilian labor 
force during the war. It declined to 15 per cent in 1948 and then rose 
to 19 per cent in 1950. Between 1950 and 1959 the female proportion 
stabilized at about 19 per cent of California's union membership. That 
is, female membership grew at the same rate as male during this 
decade when the state’s labor movement added 387,000 workers to 
its rolls.* This analysis suggests that sex by itself is probably not a 
significant impediment to union organization. 

The second saturationist argument is that unions, which have in 
the main organized large corporations, now face the tougher small 
firms. Here there is no certainty as to fact in general, although it is 
the case in manufacturing. A big anti-union employer, obviously, has 
greater resources than a little one; the UAW had more trouble or- 
ganizing General Motors than the typical parts supplier. The great 
majority of NLRB elections that unions have won have been in units 
with fewer than 100 employees—83.8 per cent of the total in 1959. 
8 Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 64; Ewan Clague, 

“The Shifting Industrial and Occupational Composition of the Work Force During 
the Next Ten Years,” The Changing Character of American Industry (Washington: 
AFL-CIO, 1958), 4. 


® California Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Union Labor in California, 1941- 
1959. 
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Union representatives in both manufacturing and services have in- 
formed me that their organizations could unionize many more small 
units if they wished. The question is only in part whether the job can 
be done; more often it is whether it is worth the expenditure in time 
and money in view of the potential return. In recent years the labor 
movement seems normally to have answered this question in the nega- 
tive. Many unions, as well as the AFL-CIO, have been operating 
under restricted budgets. 

The saturationists, third, make the same contention about small 
towns. Again, it is not an assured (though a probable) fact that big 
cities are better organized than little ones. Exceptions come readily 
to mind. In California, for example, Fresno and Bakersfield are more 
highly unionized than Los Angeles. In that state between 1954 and 
1957 the three leading areas in rate of union growth—the Southeast, 
Santa Barbara-Ventura, and the Sacramento Valley—had no great 
cities. In California, and I suspect elsewhere, the industrial spillover 
from cities to satellite communities in expanding metropolitan areas 
has brought unionism to small towns.” 

On the other hand, the atmosphere of a community can influence 
the propensity to unionize. Historically, for example, this factor made 
the difference between “closed-shop” San Francisco and “‘open-shop” 
Los Angeles. For all practical purposes, there are no longer large 
cities in which anti-union sentiment predominates. Some small cities 
of this sort remain, largely in the South and in the Plains states. How- 
ever, this does not in itself prove that small towns are harder to 
organize. 

The fourth roadblock to union growth, the saturationists argue, 
is agriculture. It is, of course, a fact that virtually no farm workers 
belong t labor organizations and that they are denied the benefits of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The obstacles to unionization are 
formidable. Even here, however, there are long-term forces at work 
—mechanization, a rising skill level, and a rapidly shrinking labor 
force—that suggest that some day organization may come. It is not 
without significance that, as this paper is written, the most serious 
campaign in a generation to unionize California's farms is underway. 

The fifth saturationst contention is that government employees 
are hard to unionize. It is true that public workers are not as highly 


10 Bernstein, “Trade Union Characteristics,” 532-33. 
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organized as those in manufacturing, mining, and construction. Yet, 
as Tables 2, 3, 4, and 6 demonstrate, both actual and real union 
membership among government employees have been rising in the 
United States and in California. There are many reasons for this devel- 
opment: the narrowing of historic fringe benefit differentials between 
private industry and government, the growing variety in public em- 
ployment, the increased willingness of government instrumentalities 
to experiment with collective bargaining systems, and the shift of 
some properties, especially in local transit, from private to public own- 
ership. In fact, the State, County, and Municipal Employees, the larg- 
est government union, grew at a faster rate between 1956 and 1958 
than any of the sixty-six organizations listed in Table 6 except the 
Operating Engineers.” 

Sixth, the saturationists argue that the South is a formidable 
regional bar to unionization. Here analysis is hobbled by the virtual 
absence of membership statistics. The latest estimate is Troy’s, which 
showed that the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central areas lagged far behind the rest of the nation in 1953. A 
study by H. M. Douty of manufacturing workers covered by collective 
bargaining agreements in 1958 suggests that the gap may have nar- 
rowed in recent years. He found that 46.1 per cent of southern fac- 
tories had bargaining agreements covering a majority of their workers 
in contrast with 67.9 in the Northeast, 72.6 in the West, and 76.5 
per cent in the North Central. Douty also concluded for the nation 
as a whole that the number of workers covered by agreements was the 
same as the number of union members. Frederic Meyers has found 
significant unionization in Texas not only in manufacturing but also 
in nonmanufacturing industries: virtually 100 per cent in telephone 
and telegraph and on the railroads, 80 per cent in transit and interstate 
trucking, 50 per cent in construction, and 25 per cent in electric 
utilities. 

It is popular to conceive of the South as a monolith; in fact, 
there are significant internal differences. Douty discovered for manu- 
facturing a high degree of unionization in primary metals, petroleum 
and coal products, transportation equipment, paper, tobacco, stone, 
clay, and glass, machinery, chemicals, and printing and publishing. 


11 Paul A. Brinker, ‘Recent Trends of Labor Unions in Government,” Labor Law Journal 
(January 1961), 13-22. 
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The low incidence industries were textiles, lumber, furniture, and ap- 
parel. In general, both Meyers and Ray Marshall have emphasized that 
unions have been most successful in organizing newer and larger units 
(notably branch plants of nation-wide corporations) and have found 
the going tougher in the older and smaller establishments (especially 
in textiles). As the South has industrialized, the proportion of the 
former has risen and unions have thereby gained.” 

In the light of these findings, fragmentary though they are, it 
would be incorrect to regard the South as the Sahara of the labor 
movement. Unionism, though still markedly behind in that region, 
has made notable gains. This is confirmed by the regional distribution 
of NLRB collective bargaining elections: prior to the Korean War 
the South accounted for less than 20 per cent; in the late fifties its 
share rose to about 25 per cent of these elections. Certain unions, 
especially the Teamsters and District 50 of the United Mine Workers, 
have invested in vigorous organizing campaigns in the South with 
not insignificant success. As the region industrializes, one might reason- 
ably anticipate the further growth of union membership. 

This is not to say that the saturationist hypothesis is wholly in- 
valid. It seems to explain those industries into which unions have 
failed to penetrate deeply—textiles, hosiery, lumber, and furniture. 
In all probability it also explains the weakness of unionism in some 
southern communities. 

Finally, and with great emphasis, the saturationists stress the 
white-collar bar to unionization. The American labor movement in 
membership, leadership, and tradition is predominantly blue-collar. 
In 1958, according to BLS, only 2.2 million trade unionists, just 12 
per cent of the total, were in nonmanual occupations. Of the twenty- 
nine members of the Executive Council of AFL-CIO at that time only 
two—the presidents of the Railway Clerks and the Retail Clerks— 
were from white-collar organizations. In addition, the labor force is 
undergoing a secular shift away from manual to nonmanual employ- 
ment. In 1910 professional and technical workers, managers, officials 
and proprietors, clerical and sales workers accounted for 22 per cent 


12 Troy, Distribution of Union Membership, 22; H. M. Douty, “Collective Bargaining 
Coverage in Factory Employment, 1958,” Monthly Labor Review (April 1960), 
345-49; Frederic Meyers, ‘The Growth of Collective Bargaining in Texas—A Newly 
Industrialized Area,” Proceedings (1954), Industrial Relations Research Association, 
286-97; Ray Marshall, “Some Factors Influencing the Growth of Unions in the 
South,” paper presented to Industrial Relations Research Association, December 1960. 
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of the labor force; by 1956 this share had risen to almost 40 per cent 
and for the first time exceeded the number of manual workers. “The 
most important occupational development that we foresee,” Ewan 
Clague has written, “is a more rapid increase in employment among 
white-collar workers than among the blue-collar workers.” 

There is a tendency to lump all white-collar workers together. In 
fact, they have significant differences. A professional engineer, a 
motion picture star, a railway clerk, a telephone operator, a postal 
clerk, a checker in a food market, a secretary in the central office of 
a large corporation, and a secretary in a lawyer's office have as little 
in common with each other as they have with manual workers. They 
are divided by differences in education, income, employment regu- 
larity, status, and relationship to the employer, all of which shape 
their propensity to unionize. Further, the shift to white-collar employ- 
ment has been uneven. Within the manufacturing group, for example, 
the percentage of manual workers declined sharply between 1944 and 
1959 in aircraft, petroleum, and chemicals; fell moderately in ma- 
chinery, steel, paper, stone, clay, and glass; and dropped only slightly 
in rubber, shipbuilding, and textiles. Thus, it is hazardous, if not im- 
possible, to generalize about the organization of white-collar workers 
as a whole. 

This conclusion is reinforced by an examination of the distribu- 
tion of union membership within nonmanual occupations. They are 
strongly organized on the railroads and in telecommunications. In 
public agencies extensive unionization exists in the postal service, with 
much less in other federal agencies and in state, county, and municipal 
employment. There is uneven organization of the clerical staffs of 
manufacturing firms. Virtually no unionism exists in banking, finance, 
and real estate, although there is some in insurance. In retailing, unions 
have made significant penetrations into department stores, into food, 
drug, and variety chain stores, and into mail-order houses, but into 
little else. Professional people in the entertainment field are almost 
completely organized, as are the air line pilots. A substantial number 
of newspaper reporters and editors are union members. Only a slight 
percentage of school teachers, nurses, engineers, scientists, architects, 
draftsmen, and technicians are in labor organizations. 

It is precisely in the white-collar area that union growth has made 
impressive strides in recent years. The expanding organizations, as 
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Table 6 demonstrates, have been the Air Line Pilots, the Railway 
Clerks, the Teamsters (with a substantial membership in retail and 
wholesale trade as well as in clerical occupations), the Retail Clerks, 
the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union, the Musicians, 
the Screen Actors, AFTRA, the postal organizations, and the State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. Few serious students of the labor 
movement regard the present low level of organization among white- 
collar people as permanent. Jack Barbash has recently written, “When 
the white-collar person becomes a baby sitter for an automated machine, 
pride of work gets drained out of his job, and he is going to try to 
join with his fellows. . . . Once the white-collar worker gets over 
the initial trauma of being in a union, he behaves like a bricklayer.” 

This is not to say that the organization of nonmanual workers on 
a massive scale is likely to come about either quickly or dramatically. 
In all probability the growth will occur differentially by continuation 
of those expansionist tendencies already evident and by the gradual 
emergence of new ones. Certain areas, for example, banking, finance, 
real estate, and office employees in very small units, will be organized 
in the distant future, if at all. In order to achieve the unionization of 


white-collar people it will be necessary for the labor movement to 
adapt itself in structure and in outlook and for Congress to amend the 
Nation:' Labor Relations Act, which presently denies certain non- 
manual workers the benefits of the statute. The organization of these 
workers is presently and prospectively the Number 1 challenge to the 
American labor movement. There is no reason to regard it as insur- 
mountable. 


V 


Daniel Bell wrote in 1953: “In 1946 U.S. unions had organized 
about 15 million workers—48 per cent of the 31 million potential 
members. . . . Since 1946 the working population has expanded but 
union membership has remained stationary.’"* As Table 1 demonstrates, 


13 Clague, “The Shifting . . . Composition of the Work Force,” 16-21; Everett M. 
Kassalow, “Occupational Frontiers of Trade Unionism in the United States,” paper 
presented to Industrial Relations Research Association, December 1960; Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, “Summary Report of Staff Seminar, White-Collar 
Workers in Industry," New York, December 1-3 1960; Solomon, “Dimensions of 
an Sere 549-59; Barbash is quoted in Daily Labor Report, December 27, 
1960, A-3. 

14 Bell, “The Next American Labor Movement,” 204. 
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his figure for 1946 was more than 1 million too high and his estimate 
for 1953 was almost 3 million too low. In fact, between 1946 and 
1953 American unions added 4.2 million actual members and their 
proportion of the labor force advanced 4.3 per cent. In the entire per- 
iod between the close of World War II and 1960 the American labor 
movement grew in size by more than 5 million and real membership 
rose 2.5 per cent. As the discussion in the preceding section indicates, 
I do not believe that the saturationist arguments taken together have 
general validity. Only a handful deserve any weight and that in rela- 
tively narrow sectors: small towns in the South and the Plains states; 
the textile, hosiery, furniture, and lumber industries in the South; 
some white-collar areas—banking, finance, real estate, and office em- 
ployees in small units. 

Thus, I think the saturationist analysis must be dismissed as a 
general proposition. There is no difficulty in fitting the period 1945- 
1960 into the historical theory. It was an era dominated by the slow, 
secular rise of union membership, actual and real. There was a second- 
ary war which stimulated the growth rate, and no major depression 
occurred. In these features this period paralleled the years 1897-1914. 
In that earlier era union membership, actual and real, grew gradually 
except for the acceleration given the rate by the Spanish-American 
War, and there was no deep economic downturn. 

In one respect the years since 1945 constitute an aberration: in 
no prior period in the history of the American labor movement has so 
large a proportion of its constituency worked in manufacturing in- 
dustries. This has made membership more sensitive to fluctuations in 
employment than at any other time, at least during the twentieth 
century. This is because employment in manufacturing is more sen- 
sitive to the cycle than is employment in nonmanufacturing. The de- 
cline in the manufacturing share of total union membership, which 
became evident in the late fifties, constitutes, I suspect, a permanent 
resumption of the pre-World War II pattern. If this proves to be the 
case, union membership in the future should be less sensitive to em- 
ployment fluctuations than it was in the recent past. 

This shift from manufacturing to nonmanufacturing unionism 
suggests several probable aspects of union growth in the future. First, 
it is likely to come quietly, in a fashion unlike the great manufacturing 
breakthrough of the thirties. The pattern has already been laid down 
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by such organizations as the Retail Clerks and the State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, which grew rapidly in the fifties without major 
strikes and with little public attention. Second, there are likely to be 
significant changes in the centers of power within the labor movement. 
The relative gains of the Teamsters, the building trades, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, the Railway Clerks, the Meat Cutters, and the 
Retail Clerks at the expense of the industrial unions in manufacturing 
and mining have been noted. This trend should continue to the ad- 
vantage of most of these nonmanufacturing organizations. They may 
well be joined in size by such presently modest unions as the Building 
Service and the State, County, and Municipal Employees. Third, we 
may expect the leadership of the labor movement increasingly to re- 
flect its growing white-collar base. In some nations in which non- 
manual organization is highly developed, notably the Netherlands and 
Germany, the white-collar group supplies a disproportionately large 
share of labor leadership. 

Finally, it is necessary to note and explain the fact that between 
1956 and 1960 actual union membership did not grow and real mem- 
bership fell. As already indicated, I do not think the saturationist 
hypothesis offers a useful explanation. This was the time when the 
revelations of the McClellan Committee blackened the public’s “image” 
of the labor movement. While this factor, undoubtedly, explains the 
stagnation in part, I think it is only in small part. The Teamsters, who 
suffered most from the exposures, actually expanded during these 
years. Far more fundamental, in my judgment, was the failure of the 
American economy to grow. Output did not advance significantly and 
there was a persistent and large lump of unemployment. The growth 
of the labor movement is inextricably linked to the growth of the 
economy. If union membership expands in the future, it will do so 
only as part of an expanding economic system. 





THE BACKGROUND OF UAW FACTIONALISM 


by JACK SKEELS 


In 1937 when the gavel sounded opening the third annual United 
Automobile Workers’ (UAW) convention, factional conflict divided 
the union’s international president, Homer Martin, and his supporters 
from the opposition.* The UAW’s internal political battles were to 
continue for more than ten years thereafter. 

Early UAW factionalism can be divided into two periods. During 
the first, 1933 to 1936, the American Federation of Labor tried its 
hand at organizing the auto workers but met serious opposition from 
the auto workers themselves, as well as from competing labor organi- 
zations and the employers. In the second period, 1936 to mid-1937, 
the UAW gained its autonomy as an international union but failed 
to shake itself free of internal disputes. 


It is to the task of understanding why factionalism developed in 
these early days of the UAW that this study is devoted. 


I 
The AFL and the Auto Workers 


The AFL organizers who tried to promote auto unionism in the 
early thirties moved cautiously. In mid-1933, soon after the AFL sent 
William Collins to Detroit to organize auto workers, he announced 
a policy that was to characterize AFL efforts for the next several years. 
One of his early handbills stated: “The purpose of the organization 
of the automobile workers in the Federal Labor Unions is to secure 
for them the maximum economic benefits to which they are entitled 
under the operation of the National Industrial Recovery Act. In or- 
ganizing these workers there is no intent to foment, foster, or encour- 


1 The writer wishes to thank his colleague, Professor Mark L. Kahn, for his suggestions. 
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age strikes.”* Organizational policy emphasized building membership 
without extensive use of the strike weapon. 

At times it seemed as if the AFL were as much concerned with 
the political impact of organizing the auto workers as with the eco- 
nomic aspects of organization. In fact, the handbill quoted above 
stated that the newly elected representatives of the federal labor unions 
must be “qualified to collect data on wages, hours, and conditions’* 
for presentation to the National Recovery Administration. 


The Automobile Labor Board 
The AFL’s role in creating the Automobile Labor Board 
illustrates its concern with political pressure as a means to organizing, 
and its willingness to relinquish collective bargaining functions to 
outsiders. In 1933 the AFL claimed it had 100,000 members in the 
auto industry.* With this alleged strength behind it, AFL auto organ- 
izers threatened early in 1934 to call strikes for a twenty per cent 
increase in wages. Fearing a substantial threat to the government's 
recovery program, officials of the National Recovery Administration 
summoned the leaders of the auto industry and representatives of the 
AFL auto unions to a conference. A settlement to avoid a strike was 
worked out. It created the Automobile Labor Board (ALB) with repre- 
sentatives from government, labor, and management.* The board had 
no real enforcement power. It was based upon the agreement of the 
parties concerned and had jurisdiction in the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry over cases dealing with representation, discharge, and 
discrimination. 
The specific terms of the settlement reveal that the AFL made 
a number of important concessions. Though the employers agreed to 
2 “Co-operative Plan of American Federation of Labor to provide Collective Bargaining 
for the United Automobile Workers of America,” AFL handbill in Joe Brown 
Collection of Wayne State University. Emphasis added. The reader interested in the 
broader as of. early UAW history should consult Sidney Fine’s article, “The 
Origins of the United Automobile Workers, 1933-1935," Journal of Economic 
History, September 1958, pp. 249-282, also reprinted by the University of Michigan 
—Wayne State University Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Detroit Labor News, November 10, 1933, and Edward Levinson, Labor on the March 
(New York: University Books, 1956), appendix. 
5 For a more detailed description of the ALB, see Jack W. Skeels, “The Development of 
Political Stability Within the UAW” (Madison, Wisconsin: unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Wisconsin, 1957), chapter 1, and Sidney Fine, “Proportional 


Representation of Workers in the Auto Industry, 1934-35,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, January 1959, pp. 182-205. 
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bargain collectively with the freely chosen agents of workers and not 
to discriminate against them, the AFL consented to have membership 
on the bargaining committees pro-rated among the different bargain- 
ing groups according to the number of workers within each group. 
By further accepting that the government would not favor any par- 
ticular form of employee organization, the AFL in effect agreed to 
sit at the same bargaining table with company unions, which were 
probably more prevalent in the auto industry than the AFL locals. 
For the AFL, the chief results of the settlement, on paper at least, 
were that the companies agreed to use the criteria of family status, 
seniority, individual skills, and efficiency, respectively, as a basis for 
laying off and rehiring; and that the board would judge cases of 
alleged discrimination against employees for union activity. 

In trying to win concessions in the bargaining area through gov- 
ernmental action, the AFL found that it had undercut its own posi- 
tion as representative of the auto workers. First, the AFL’s attention 
for several months focused upon the ALB’s hearings and decisions 
rather than on organizing and bargaining with employers. Next, when 
the board decided to hold representation elections based upon a system 


of proportional representation rather than majority rule, the AFL 
found itself confronted with a bargaining agency on which it typically 
had few representatives. This offered the employers the opportunity of 
countering the AFL’s demands for bargaining with statements that 
they were already bargaining with representatives of the employees.° 
Finally, the ALB’s elections in the public eye revealed the AFL rep- 
resented very few workers. 


A National Conference of Auto Workers 

While the AFL and its representatives in the auto industry were 
struggling with the Automobile Labor Board, internal problems also 
were arising. The auto workers had been organized into federal labor 
unions which were affiliated directly with the AFL, rather than with a 
national union, and which were in name under supervision of the AFL 
and its representative. Thirty-five cents of the monthly dues dollar 
went to the AFL, which in turn provided experienced organizers. The 
auto locals, established in various cities from New York to Kansas 
® The type of collective bargaining that the ALB had in mind was modest. See Auto- 


mobile Labor Board, Conference with Members of the Collective Bargaining Agency 
of the Chrysler Corporation, Highland Park Plant, January 29, 1935, vol. 1. 
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City, had little contact with other locals. Increasingly the suggestion 
arose that the auto locals ought to have their own international union 
for getting together and trying to solve their problems. Then the South 
Bend local called for and held a conference to consider the international 
union question. The main area of controversy between the AFL and the 
auto workers centered on the problem of autonomy. 

Recognizing the pressure for self-rule, the AFL agreed to call a 
convention of auto workers for the purpose of setting up a National 
Council of Automobile Workers. This was to aid in the organizing of 
the workers and to serve as a clearing house for information on mem- 
bers’ problems. In June 1934, 137 delegates from 76 locals met in the 
Fort Wayne Hotel in Detroit. The AFL, despite opposition from some 
delegates, clearly ran the conference. In addition to calling for the 
conference and setting up its agenda, it determined the form of rep- 
resentation the auto workers would have in the National Council. 
The remarks of delegates who opposed the AFL were not recorded in 
the conference report. When delegates from Cleveland, Detroit, Tarry- 
town, Flint, South Bend, and Kenosha spoke in favor of an inter- 
national union, William Green, AFL president, took the floor and 
said that it was impossible to charter an international union without 
the approval of the AFL Executive Council. The plan for a National 
Council was finally accepted, but many delegates voted against it. 
Green had other reasons for reluctance which later proved correct. 
As he expressed it, “The creation of an international would mean an 
immediate political campaign for office, it would tear the Unions 
asunder by taking all their efforts from the economic problems of the 
workers, and would place the Unions at the mercy of the manufac- 
turers. . . . At present the main problem is holding the Union to- 
gether.” 

Although thwarting the desire for an international union, the 
AFL still found itself saddled with serious problems. The Detroit 
Federation of Labor demanded in a unanimously supported resolution 
that Collins be removed from his position as AFL representative in 
autos,® as did the Cleveland Fisher Body local. In October 1934, Collins 
was given another assignment and Francis Dillon, who had been or- 
7 First National Conference of United Automobile Workers Federal Labor Unions, June 


23, 24, 1934 . 
8 Detroit Times, August 7, 1934. 
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ganizing in Flint, replaced him. But before the leadership change took 
place, a number of dissatisfied local unions withdrew from the AFL. 
The most important of these was the Hudson local, which represented 
the largest organization of auto workers in Detroit at that time. It 
criticized the AFL for not taking a stand on strikes until public opinion 
favored them and for not paying strike benefits. The Hudson local 
quickly joined an independent association of auto workers. Its with- 
drawal left the AFL with only a few organized plants in Detroit. The 
AFL was also disturbed by the Cleveland auto union's setting up a 
local council. The National Council stated that the purpose of the 
Cleveland auto locals was “to utilize their council for . . . commun- 
ists’ propaganda.”® The AFL’s concern with the Cleveland locals was 
quite sound, for they became one of the centers of opposition to AFL 
representatives. 

With the change in AFL representatives came no large change in 
policy. Soon after assuming his new role, Dillon said, “We do not 
seek strife or trouble but wish to carry on our work and negotiations 
with management in an orderly and business-like way. . . . We hope 
that out of our work in the coming months will come a better mutual 


understanding with management and the possibility of solving mutual 
labor problems by round table discussions on a cooperative basis.”™ 
Certainly his actions in the subsequent Toledo Chevrolet strike bear out 
his conservative approach to collective action. 


A Showdown with Industry 


For a while in 1935 it looked as if Dillon and Green might be 
planning for a showdown with industry. After the AFL announced 
that it was renouncing the settlement that created the ALB, there was 
a problem of what the AFL’s next move would be. This was quickly 
made known, when Dillon stated in a press release that “[a} report 
will be made by the committee to the National Council of the United 
Automobile Workers Union . . . for its deliberation upon the subject 
of a general strike in the industry.”’* Green spoke out throughout the 
® Detroit Times, August 6, 1934. 

10 The Second Session of the National Council of United Automobile Workers Federal 
Labor Unions, August 28-31, 1934. 

11 Automotive Industries, October 13, 1934, p. 425. Also see Detroit Labor News, No- 
vember 16, 1934. 

12Dillon Press Release, January 25, 1935. A month later the oppiniaee of Dillon 


toward striking can be seen in the statement, “We are not talking strike. We think 
in terms of peace.” Detroit Times, February 24, 1935. 
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auto industry, the locals began taking strike votes and made demands 
upon the auto companies. But nothing came of the AFL’s efforts. 

A large and significant strike finally occurred against a large car 
maker, but it was, at least in the public eye, conceived, initiated and 
directed by local leaders."* This was the Toledo Chevrolet strike in 
the spring of 1935. One important effect of this strike was that it 
stopped the Automobile Labor Board from holding further represen- 
tation elections. Contrary to the AFL policy of avoiding the Board’s 
elections, the local participated actively in the primary and then on 
short notice called a strike after several days of negotiating with man- 
agement on its demands. Dillon’s important role in moving the nego- 
tiations to a conclusion and preventing the strike from spreading went 
largely unappreciated by the local union leaders. The membership 
meeting called to vote on the proposed company offer was stormy. 
After Dillon had initially been refused the floor and had threatened 
to expel the local, he advised the members to accept the proposed 
settlement and received a vote of confidence.”* 

The Toledo settlement represented the largest single gain hitherto 
made by the auto workers in collective bargaining. Dillon tried to 


capitalize on the settlement by extending its terms throughout the 
auto industry; at the same time he urged caution and advised against 
further strikes." Many of the Toledo leaders contended that Dillon 
had sold them out and that they could have won a better settlement. 
The St. Louis local, long a pocket of resistance to the AFL leaders, 
went so far as to pass a resolution calling for Dillon’s ouster as 
chairman.” 


Internal Pressure Increases 
After Dillon took over the Detroit office, there was a meeting of 
the National Council which was concerned with the 1935 AFL drive 
for recognition from the car makers. In addition to attending the fairly 
infrequent Council meetings, the Council members served in a limited 
fashion as organizers, liaison men for Dillon, and sources of informa- 
13 The best descri tion of this strike has been written by Sidney Fine, “The Toledo 
Chevrolet Strike of 1935” The Ohio Historical Quarterly, October 1958. 
14 New York Times, May 14, 1935. 
15 Dillon Telegram to Martin, May 23, 1935. All personal correspondence unless other- 
wise noted is located in the microfilm collection of the Homer Martin letters at 


Wayne State University. 
16 Martin to Dillon, May 20, 1935. 
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tion. For the most part they were a cautious group of men who fol- 
lowed Dillon’s advice. This was not unexpected since Dillon was 
much more experienced than they were. Moreover, since most of them 
were unemployed, their sole source of income came from the AFL when 
Dillon gave them jobs. The chief exception to the policy of caution 
was Ed Hall, who later became secretary-treasurer and then vice-pres- 
ident of the auto workers’ union. In November of 1934 when the 
AFL was relatively inactive, Hall said, “Why waste any more time 
organizing. It is now time to act. I am doing everything in my power 
to bring this thing to a head, and I hope that you will cooperate with 
me in this matter. We have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
There is only one way to put presser (sic) on industrialist is use 
drastic actions.”’” But overall the Council members, aware of their 
weakness, were cautious in action and word. 


The principal resistance to the AFL came from local leaders, first 
in Cleveland and later in Toledo. Soon after the July 1934 AFL meet- 
ing to set up the National Council, nine Cleveland AFL auto locals 
called a conference with a few out-of-town delegates to express dis- 
satisfaction with the AFL leadership and its attitude on strikes and 
to call for an international controlled by the rank-and-file.”* Earlier 
the Cleveland auto locals had set up a local council which the National 
Council had termed “without authority from their own local unions 
or from the American Federation of Labor.” It called upon the 
local to remove the Communists from their organization and withdraw 
from the Cleveland Council."® After holding a meeting in Flint, the 
Cleveland locals called for a conference in Detroit in January of 1935. 
In reply, Dillon summed up the call as implying “. . . that your 
Union had accomplished nothing for its members, that the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor is false to the best interests of the 
automobile workers, together with the foul insinuation that officers 
and representatives of the American Federation of Labor are unfaith- 
ful to the trust imposed in them by the automobile workers.””* Declar- 
ing that the call reflected communist phraseology, Dillon threatened 
expulsion for union members attending the conference. Lehman, the 
17 Hall to Martin, November 14, 1934. See also his letter to Martin, November 5, 1934. 
18 Daily Worker, September 18, 1934 and Auto Workers News, October 1934. 

19 The Second Session of the National Council of United Automobile Workers Federal 


Labor Unions, August 28-31, 1934. 
20Dillon to auto workers, January 11, 1935. 
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AFL organizer and National Councilman, tried to convince the im- 
portant White Motors local not to attend the Detroit meeting, but 
failed.” 

At about the same time the Cleveland group had set up a council 
which was recognized on a voluntary basis by Dillon and the National 
Council. But the Council would not issue a charter for the Cleveland 
locals or allow them to engage in financing. Nevertheless, the locals 
made “voluntary” 1% per month contributions to the city organization.” 
Part of this was used to finance a newspaper, the United Auto Worker, 
which later was to be widely distributed among the auto locals and 
which was the predecessor of the international paper once the unions 
became autonomous. 


The 1935 UAW Convention 

As the opposition grew, Dillon did not sit idly by. Early in 1935 
he and three members of the National Council appeared before the 
AFL Executive Council to ask for a weekly national publication, for 
additional organizers giving preference to auto workers, and for an 
international charter which would permit free election of officers.” 
Later when Dillon and Green were rattling their sabers for the work- 


ers on the strike issue, and some locals wanted an immediate general 
strike, Dillon applied the “Red” label to them.* In the cases of the 
Flint and St. Louis locals, Dillon removed officers who opposed him. 
In Cleveland he sponsored Councilman Lehman over his local oppo- 
nents. At the August 1935 Detroit convention Dillon loaded the com- 
mittees with people who favored the conservative AFL approach. 
The 1935 convention was called for the purpose of gaining an 
international charter from the AFL. It clearly revealed the struggle 
between the AFL and local union leaders. The crucial test came upon 
a resolution requesting Green to appoint Dillon president and pay 
his salary and expenses, and calling for a delegate election of the 
other officers. William Green supported the resolution. He said: “If 
the report of your Resolutions Committee is adopted we will cooperate 
with you as called forth in the report.”* Despite Green’s support 


21 Daily Worker, January 9, 1935. 

22 United Auto Worker, May 1935 and May 1936. 

ae Manning, Kleinert, and Woods to members of National Council, February 
» 2999. 

24 Dillon Official Communication No. 17, March 5, 1935. 

25 Proceedings of the First Constitutional Convention of International Union, United 
Automobile Workers of America, 1935, p. 38. 
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the delegates rejected the resolution by 164.2 to 112.8.¥ 

It is interesting to examine the roll-call vote to determine where 
the strength of the opposition and of Dillon lay. The Toledo local, 
voting as a block, cast its entire 38 votes against the resolution. The 
two South Bend locals cast 63 votes in opposition. The Cleveland 
locals voted 19.2 in opposition and 1.8 in favor. (Councilman Lehman 
was the only Cleveland delegate favoring the resolution.) These three 
areas in fact represented over 110 of the 164 votes against the Green- 
supported resolution. They were also the backbone of organized auto 
worker strength. 

On the other hand, Dillon had the support of the Michigan dele- 
gation, some delegates from Wisconsin, and scattered small locals. 
In Detroit, where Dillon had his office, he had the support of 25 out 
of 29 votes. In Wisconsin, Councilman Ed Hall’s local delivered 29 
votes to Dillon and Councilman-to-be Michel added 11 of Racine’s 
16 votes. The Janesville (Wisconsin) local also gave its 14 votes to 
Dillon. 

Green and Dillon appeared to be taken aback by the defeat but 
only for a short time. The resolution had been voted on and defeated 
in the morning, but when the delegates appeared for the afternoon 
session, neither Green nor Dillon appeared. There was much uncer- 
tainty among the delegates as to what was going to happen.” 

Two days later Green announced how the officers would be se- 
lected. He was going to appoint them all. He stated that Dillon was 
to be president; Homer Martin, vice president; Ed Hall, secretary- 
treasurer; and the executive board members were to remain unchanged. 
Interestingly, almost all of them represented locals that averaged under 
300 members. The board members from South Bend and Cleveland 
did not command a significant following. The Toledo board member, 
according to the report of the credentials committee, was not even a 
delegate to the convention. Certainly at this point the board did not 
have strong backing from the membership. 

Green’s appointment of officers brought a violent reaction. After 
motions to reject the AFL charter had been ruled out of order by 
Dillon, the delegates voted to protest the Green’s action to the AFL 


26 Ibid, pp. aia 41-44. The fractional vote totals arise because the local’s total vote is 


divided among its delegates. For example, one South Bend local with 13 votes gave 
each of its three delegates 4.33 votes. 
27 Joe Brown 1935 convention notes, Joe Brown Collection. 
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Executive Council. Moreover, they wanted to be represented by seven 
people elected by the convention delegates. The Committee of Seven 
were, in order of votes cast for them: Shipley and Richardson of 
South Bend; Hoskins of Norwood, Ohio; Johnson of Detroit; Addes 
of Toledo; Mortimer of Cleveland; and North of Grand Rapids. 
Generally they were opposition leaders to the AFL policies and repre- 
sented most of the power centers within the union. To cap their de- 
fiance of the appointed leaders, the delegates voted that South Bend 
rather than Milwaukee, Hall’s home base, would be the next conven- 
tion city. Despite statements of unity by the opposition (which were 
edited out of the proceedings), there was to be little unity until the 
next convention.” 


Non-AFL Leadership Appears 

From September 1935 until the early part of 1936, Dillon di- 
rected the UAW independently of the executive board and other offi- 
cers. When the convention ended, he met for several minutes with the 
executive board members and then had them return to their homes. 
Though Green said that the executive board would be “... set up as 
a board of directors, clothed with full power to direct and administer 
the affairs of your union,” Dillon did not call another board meeting 
until just before the April 1936 convention. In the interim he solicited 
the opinion of board members by mail but only on questions that he 
raised. Furthermore, for supposed reasons of economy under the new 
international budget, Dillon laid off all the executive board members 
who had acted as organizers and local union coordinators.” This was 
a real hardship since only one of the board members was otherwise 
employed. 

Dillon’s support was weakened by a number of events, particu- 
larly the Motor Products strike in Detroit." In November 1935 an 
independent union, the Automotive Industrial Workers Association 
(AIWA), called a strike after negotiations with the Motor Products 
Company officials. They were joined by members of another inde- 
pendent union and the AFL local. Several days later Dillon termed 
28 Ibid. 

29 Proceedings (1935), p. 39. 
30 Dillon cial Communication No. 3, October 1, 1935. 
31 Harry Dahlheimer’s A History of the Mechanics Educational Society of America in 
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the strike “. . . the most ill-advised and unpopular strike ever called in 
Detroit.”** The AFL members were led back to work by several AFL 
organizers, who worked under Dillon, and UAW Secretary-Treasurer 
Ed Hall. Sometime later Dillon was reputed to have said in reply to 
whether he would bring AFL men out on strike, “God damn it, NO! 
I never intended to and I do not intend to now!’** About a week later 
the AFL members in Motor Products voted to hold a “sit-down” 
which apparently did not take place, but they did leave the plant to 
join the picket line.** The strike continued amid a lack of unity among 
the independent organizations and with the plant gaining more and 
more production. Dillon’s actions and his changes of mind did not 
enhance his standing as head of the UAW. 
Meanwhile, a rift developed between Dillon and Vice-President 
Homer Martin. At the 1935 convention Martin hinted at a loosening 
of his ties with Dillon by stating after taking office that he had not 
solicited the office from the AFL. When Martin indicated that he was 
available to come to Detroit to carry out his duties as vice-president, 
Dillon did not take him up on the offer but told him that if any 
local wanted his presence, he could go there.** There were requests 
for Martin's appearance, and he traveled to several localities. One of his 
important trips was to Cleveland where he met with the opposition 
leaders and where he started breaking his ties with Dillon. Their per- 
sonal break may have come when they argued heatedly about Martin's 
private finances.** A short time later Martin was actively making ar- 
rangements for John L. Lewis to give a speech in Cleveland.” At the 
time Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers (and foremost foe 
of the cautious craft union leaders), was leading the Committee for 
Industrial Organization (CIO). In short, Martin had now started 
working at cross-purposes to Dillon. 
With the appearance of the CIO, the auto workers had an 
alternative source to turn to for personnel and money. Adolph Ger- 
mer, a Lewis lieutenant, appeared in Detroit supposedly to promote 
82“Summary of the Motor Products Strike’ mimeographed, found in Joe Brown Col- 
93 [hid This is actually a secondhand quotation since Joe Brown interviewed the person 
to whom Dillon supposedly made the statement. Nevertheless, it became part of a 
mimeographed summary of the strike. 

%4 Detroit News, December 19, 1935. 

85 Martin to Dillon, September 30, 1935. Dillon letter to Martin October 1, 1935. 


36 Interview with person who heard the argument but who wishes to remain anonymous. 
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merger talks between the various independent unions. He also worked 
in Cleveland, helping to arrange the Lewis mass meeting, which 
marked the formal entry of the CIO into the auto field. The CIO peo- 
ple stimulated support for an organizing drive. 

At the same time that the CIO was taking over leadership of or- 
ganization of the auto workers, Dillon was fighting insurgent 
movements. He tried to avoid paying the Committee of Seven for 
their trip to Washington D.C. to protest Green’s appointment of UAW 
officers.** He refused to issue a charter to the amalgamated Toledo 
local and wanted it broken into smaller units.** This issue did not 
ingratiate him with the Toledo union leaders. At times it appeared as 
if Dillon merely wanted to delay the issuing of the charter. In Detroit, 
a Dillon stronghold, an opposition man won the presidency of the 
Detroit Auto Workers Council. The Pontiac local passed a resolution 
calling upon William Green to remove Dillon as president because of 
his actions in Pontiac.“ The Detroit Plymouth local sent Dillon a 
resolution requesting that he, Green, and local presidents lead a united 
strike against Motor Products Company.“ 

The open break between Dillon and Martin developed out of the 
issuing of the Toledo charter. Soon after Lewis’ Cleveland speech, 
the AFL announced that the UAW would hold a convention within 
the next three months in order to elect its own officers and thereby 
gain autonomy as an international. Several weeks later Martin and 
Hall sent the Toledo local its charter without consulting Dillon, who 
responded to the action by saying, ““The charter isn’t worth the paper 
it is printed on.” In reply Hall stated, “Auto workers in Detroit 
and throughout the country have repudiated Dillon.... We are up- 
holding the rights of the rank-and-file. A majority of the executive 
board voted by mail to issue a charter to the Toledo group, and 
Dillon has no right to say the action was not official.” (Symboliz- 
ing the split among the top UAW leaders, the door between Dillon's 
room and the recalcitrant officers’ was now bolted shut.) When Martin 


38 Dillon Official Communication No. 4, November 4, 1935 and No. 13, January 18, 
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went to Toledo to formally present the charter, he castigated Dillon 
by saying, “Dillon has written one of the blackest pages in labor his- 
tory. We hate to speak disrespectfully of the dead, although Dillon 
is dead .. . Dillon has to go.”“ 

Martin and Hall also started taking initiative in other areas. 
In a letter to David Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, Martin wrote: “. .. Ed Hall and I have taken 
over the offices of the International Union... Dillon has pursued an 
impossible policy in these months following our convention. The crisis 
came when he refused to give Toledo a charter. . . . As we decided 
when I was there, we now realize that it is absolutely necessary to be 
rid of Dillon just as soon as possible. He must not be allowed to stay 
in the office until the proposed convention. Will you immediately 
communicate with President Green and ask him to remove Dillon.” 
Martin and Hall actually went to Green with charges against Dillon 
which had been supplied by a Wisconsin local. However, Green de- 
clared that he would not let Dillon stand trial.“ Martin did not press 
the charges. Because of his activities, many union people looked upon 
him as the “leader” of the UAW. Martin furthered the impression 
by stating he had taken over the international office. Moreover, he 
took the lead in appearing for aid in the badly mishandled Motor Prod- 
ucts strike. He made appearances at many of the UAW local meet- 
ings around the country. After a while he became less vigorous in 
asserting himself in the area of Dillon’s duties. However, as Martin’s 
prominence increased, Dillon’s faded so that it appears he was just 
marking time until the UAW had its 1936 convention. 

Before the convention, Dillon’s organized opposition, known as 
the “Progressives” or “Progressive Caucus,” met to discuss their pro- 
gram. In March the Progressives, headed by Mortimer and Addes, met 
in South Bend to formulate policy. They selected a “Committee of 
Twelve” to decide unresolved issues. The Progressives agreed upon 
this program: a general organizational drive in Michigan, a full indus- 
trial union charter, more union democracy, curtailment of the pres- 
ident’s power, more local autonomy, merger with the independent or- 
“4 Detroit News, February 7, 1936. 

45 Martin to Dubinsky, February 14, 1936. Emphasis added. For his stand on internal 
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ganizations, and support of national and local Farmer-Labor Parties.*’ 
It was not until just before the convention that the Dillon opposition 
decided who the officers would be. The reason, in part, was that 
Martin and Hall had not joined the Progressive Caucus. This was es- 
pecially important in the case of Martin. He had become a powerful 
figure in the union through his wide contacts with the various local 
leaders, his leadership in issuing the Toledo local charter and in the 
Motor Products strike, and through his oratorical ability. Wyndham 
Mortimer, a Cleveland leader and one of the organizers of the Prog- 
ressive Caucus, was Martin’s main opponent for the UAW presidency. 
Later Mortimer, who had been labelled a Communist, withdrew from 
the presidential race. 


The Independent Unions 

In addition to the company unions which were common through- 
out the industry, there were independent labor organizations, espe- 
cially in Detroit, that were not friendly to the AFL. Among them were 
the Mechanics Educational Society of America (MESA), the Automo- 
tive Industrial Workers Association, (AIWA), and the Associated 
Automobile Workers of America (AAWA). Before 1937 these organ- 
izations were important since their aggregate membership probably 
equalled the UAW’s. Moreover, they had their membership mainly in 
Detroit, where the UAW had failed to penetrate significantly. After the 
1936 convention, the AAW A, AIWA, and parts of the MESA merged 
with the autonomous UAW. 

Shortly before the AFL started organizing the production workers 
in the auto industry, the Mechanics Educational Society of America 
appeared on the industrial scene as an independent union of skilled 
workers, mainly tool and die men.® In the fall of 1933 this infant 
union, lacking both finances and experience, called out its members 
in the Detroit-Flint-Pontiac areas and closed nearly one hundred shops. 
Fighting uphill against adverse newspaper publicity, hostile employers, 
and a critical National Labor Board, the MESA managed to gain a 
mixed victory—agreements from some of the employers, a truce from 
others, and nothing from still others. The ability to make some gains 
against the employers rapidly attracted tool and die men to the union. 
In the early months of 1934 when a strike seemed imminent among 


47 Sunday Worker, March 22, 1936 and Daily Worker, April 28, 1936. 
48 See Dahlheimer, Op. cit. 
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the production workers, the MESA quickly formulated its demands 
in case the unskilled workers should walk out. When the AFL helped 
work out the March settlement which created the ALB, it called a 
half-hearted strike which ended in defeat for many tool and die work- 
ers. The defeat offered the “Progressive” faction of the MESA addi- 
tional ammunition in its efforts to depose the incumbent leadership. 
When the United Automobile Workers became an autonomous union 
in 1936, it was the MESA locals dominated by the Progressives that 
seceded to join the UAW. From its beginnings as a union of skilled 
workers, the MESA progressively expanded its own jurisdiction to in- 
clude unskilled workers, and thus came into competition with the AFL 
Organizing drive. However, in organizing the unskilled workers, it 
was never the serious threat that some of the other independent unions 
were. 

Unlike the MESA, the Associated Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica did not originate as an independent organization or as a union 
of skilled workers. The local unions that formed the AAWA in late 
1934 had originally been affiliated with the AFL as federal labor 
unions. The Hudson local, under the leadership of Arthur Greer, 
left the AFL after the first meeting of the National Council of Automo- 
bile Workers. It was joined in its secession movement by the rather 
minor Oldsmobile local in Lansing and the General Motors truck plant 
in Pontiac. The AAWA’s split from the AFL was probably based 
more upon personal reasons than upon any major differences in trade 
union outlook, since it was basically as conservative as the AFL. There 
is evidence to show that Richard Byrd, labor member of the ALB, 
favored this secession movement from the AFL.* In 1936, the Associ- 
ated Automobile Workers of America returned to the mainstream of 
auto unionism after an earlier attempt at amalgamation of the MESA, 
AAWA, and AIWA had failed.” 

The third major independent union in the auto industry was the 
Automotive Industrial Workers Association, which had the production 
workers in the Chrysler Corporation as its backbone. The birth of this 
Organization was the result of the failure of ALB’s works councils to 
provide effective collective bargaining. Richard Frankensteen, who led 
49 Martin to Collins, August 16, 1934. 
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this union and who later became an important leader in the UAW, 
explained the process of the organization in the 1936 UAW conven- 
tion. 

I was elected as one of the representatives under the Wolman Board 

. . » We went down to the meetings of the management, we met with 
them, and we found ... that it was a sham arrangement ... We 
stayed down there for two meetings, to give it a fair trial, and we realized 
we were helpless. . . . We, however, took advantage of their set-up to 
the Nth degree; we used their bulletin boards to call our meetings, until 
they took that privilege away from us, but we had accomplished our 
purpose—the workers were out to meetings [held independent of the 
company }.5! 

In its early days the AIWA’s organizing was aided by Father 
Charles E. Coughlin of Detroit, who headed a religious movement 
called the National Union for Social Justice. In the summer of 1935 
the AIWA sponsored two mass meetings at which Father Coughlin 
was the principal speaker. At the first meeting he told the assembled 
workers what form their organization should take, how many officers 
there should be, how much their dues were, and how they should 
spend their union money.” As a result of this speech, the AIWA 
gained members—and became known unofficially as Coughlin’s un- 
ion. At the second meeting, the AIWA and Father Coughlin drew an 
overflow crowd of 23,000, equalling the audience that the AFL drew 
the next day. Frankensteeen labelled the UAW, which had just con- 
cluded its 1935 convention with Green’s appointment of Dillon to 
the presidency, as a “now proven autocratic union.” The UAW 
viewed the AIWA as a threat to their organization, which it was, for 
the AIWA grew rapidly in the next several months, while the AFL 
in Detroit stood still. 

According to Frankensteen, the AIWA did not join the AFL 
organization because, among other things, it was “ineffective and 
helpless” compared to his organization. The AIWA was able to 
talk with management and make gains for the Chrysler workers, and 
it grew and spread to other plants, especially the Herron-Zimmer Com- 
pany, where the AIWA had its first real, and successful, strike. In 
late 1935 it engaged in the Motor Products strike during which AFL 
51 Proceedings (1936), pp. 138-9. 
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members intermittently crossed the picket line. Though the strike was 
a debacle for organized labor, it showed union leaders the need for 
more unity among the auto unions. The AIWA joined the United 
Automobile Workers in the summer of 1936. Frankensteen re- 
ceived the executive board seat that had been created in the 1936 
convention but left vacant for a representative of the independent 
unions after their merger. 


I 
The Autonomous UAW 


The 1936 UAW convention, which was called to give the UAW 
its autonomy as an international union, saw little of the intense 
Opposition that occurred in 1935. Early in the convention, Dillon said 
that he was just on his way through the city; that under “no circum- 
stances” would he be a candidate for a UAW office, and that in the 
future his efforts would be better appreciated. Green spoke on grant- 
ing the UAW its autonomy and on its hopes for the future but 
equivocated on the question whether the UAW had jurisdiction over 
the independent parts companies. He revealed that the AFL had 
lost $68,122.48 in organizing the auto workers. After Green’s speech, 
the AFL's presence was not noticeably felt in the convention. 
There were minor skirmishes among the auto workers on how 
many vice-presidents there should be, who was to be elected and what 
the salary for these offices should be. The convention followed the 
Progressive’s program by expanding the number of vice-presidents 
to three. The Progressive candidates were elected with little opposition. 
The new officers were Martin as president, Addes as secretary-treasurer, 
Mortimer as first vice-president, Hall as second vice-president, and 
Walter Well of Detroit as third vice-president. The salaries of the 
officers were lowered from what they had been under AFL guidance. 
However, overall the disagreements were small. There was much 
unity on the desirability of organizing the unorganized, raising funds 
for this drive, and opposing the jurisdictional limits placed by the 
AFL upon the UAW. 
The convention’s friendliness toward the CIO was readily ap- 


55 Earlier newspaper accounts relate that the Machinists Union had been given jurisdiction 
on the independent parts plants. See New York Times, January 28, 1936. 
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parent. John L. Lewis was invited to address the convention, although 
he had to decline because of other commitments. But Charles Howard, 
president of the typographers and a leader of the CIO, spoke, recall- 
ing that the CIO had raised $500,000 for a steel organizing drive. 
The CIO, he said, “... will give you all the support and all the as- 
sistance which it is possible to give.’** A short time later the conven- 
tion passed a resolution to raise $250,000 for an organizing campaign. 
Powers Hapgood and Leo Krzyski, also of the CIO, spoke to the dele- 
gates. 

CIO influence further reflected itself in the UAW’s stand on po- 
litical endorsements. The convention had endorsed the Farmer-Labor 
Party idea and had rejected a resolution to support Roosevelt.” Martin 
brought the issue back on the floor, stating that he had talked to Adolph 
Germer, one of the UAW’s CIO advisors, and that “. . . the CIO, other 
organizations’ members, International Unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have established definite agencies for the purpose of 
re-electing President Roosevelt as President of the United States.”™ 
With little debate, the motion endorsing Roosevelt passed. 


The New Leaders 

At this point it looked as if factionalism might have disappeared 
from the UAW, for the questions of autonomy, organizing and strike 
policy were settled by the convention. But there were disturbing fac- 
tors present or soon to emerge which helped develop a full-fledged 
civil war. Homer Martin’s background and personality apparently did 
not equip him to lead and control the UAW. He was a relatively 
well-educated person, being the son of a school teacher and having 
graduated from William Jewell College. His post-college training was 
obtained in a Baptist seminary. His main work experience was in 
preaching for a Kansas Baptist Church. After being released from the 
church because his labor doctrines were too liberal for the congregation, 
he went to work for several months in the Kansas City auto plants. 
Supposedly fired for union activity, he devoted full time to union 
organizing. The story of his elevation to the presidency of the UAW 
has already been related. 
56 Proceedings (1936), p. 212. 
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Martin’s ability as a speaker was not doubted by friend or enemy. 
As one of his critics said: “‘Homer Martin, one of the most eccentric 
figures to rise in the labor movement, . . . spoke with other-worldly 
fervor; his language was colored by Biblical phrases; no man could 
pierce to the hearts of Southern-born workers as he could.’* He was 
almost a perfect prototype of the “agitator.” Certainly this talent was 
very useful at a time when the union was making its beginnings and 
workers had to be convinced to sign a union application card.® 

However, Martin’s abilities as administrator and organizer were 
less marked. During the critical battle against General Motors, John 
L. Lewis sent him on a speaking tour rather than keep him at the bar- 
gaining table and, in fact, signed the historic first UAW-GM contract 
in his absence.** Even a Martin admirer admitted that, “Unfortunately, 
he has some of the faults of the orator in a mass movement. He is a 
poor administrator, lacking all gift for detail. Though his aim is steady 
and his courage... is magnificent, his daily tactics are often impulsive 
and his impromptu statements are likely to be injudicious.”* The 
secondary leaders around him deserted one by one to his opposition. 
They justified their action on the ground of his character weaknesses. 
They went so far as to hint that he might need “a long rest.” Had 
Martin come to power in an established organization, his plight might 
have been less difficult. 

On the other hand, the other international union officers and exec- 
utive board members had not gradually moved up the organizational 
hierarchy to their positions of power and thereby did not feel beholden 
to Martin for their positions. Some were men of power in their own 
right. Wyndham Mortimer, who did much to crystallize the movement 
against Dillon, had helped build the labor movement in Cleveland and 
had demonstrated his ability as an organizer, administrator, and nego- 
tiator. In fact, he was the only auto worker officer to sign the 1937 
GM-UAW contract. George Addes came from the Toledo local, which 
60 Widick and Howe, The UAW and Walter Reuther (New York: Random House, 
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was one of the largest in the union, and successfully carried out the 
job of UAW secretary-treasurer. Ed Hall had a power base in the 
Milwaukee Seaman Body plant and had also risen to international 
office through the AFL help and his own efforts. Richard Frankensteen 
first gained his stature through his independent union and later 
through his efforts within the UAW. Walter Reuther, at first without 
a strong local behind him, soon headed the Detroit West Side local, 
which in 1937 had approximately 30,000 members. These leaders and 
many more had a firm foothold in the international through strong local 
union backing and personal achievement. By contrast, Martin came 
out of the relatively small Kansas City local, which was isolated from 
the strongholds of UAW organization and had been closely tied to 
AFL leadership. 

Largely self-made men, these leaders had little experience in office 
and in unionism.“ Only Martin, Hall, Pieper of Atlanta, and Michels 
of Wisconsin and served on the UAW National Council and executive 
board.® Such service did not provide much experience, for Dillon per- 
sonally directed the international office except for a few months to- 
ward the end of his reign. With the exception of Detroit executive 
board members, J. J. Kennedy and Richard Frankensteen, none had 
been a paid professional for a regular autonomous union. Additionally, 
these men were very young for their responsibilities. A large majority 
of the executive board members were 35 years of age or younger. 
In fact, three of the eleven members were less than 30 years old. The 
future UAW president, Walter Reuther, was only 28 at the time he 
became an executive board member. 

Youth, inexperience, and a tradition of independence made the 
UAW leadership heavily dependent upon the experienced CIO per- 
sonnel. It was John L. Lewis who stepped into the General Motors 
sit-down strike to force a final settlement. He was also important in 
the 1937 Chrysler negotiations. During these early years, Adolph Ger- 
mer, John Brophy and other CIO people advised the UAW leaders 
64 United Automobile Worker, June, 1936. 
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on many matters. This dependence upon outside advice did not help 
to settle the UAW into the traditional pattern of internal stability. 


The Newly Acquired Members 

In the membership itself there were unsettling elements. The 
ferment for union organization among the workers provided a stimu- 
lant to factionalism. The vehicles of expression were the sit-down and 
wildcat strikes. Though the UAW organizers were striving to organ- 
ize plants, they were often not sure where their activities would lead. 
This was particularly true after the 1937 General Motors settlement 
when the auto industry experienced a rash of strikes. Sometimes they 
were not organized or led by union people but “just occurred.”” Reports 
the United Automobile Worker, “Frequently there would not be 
a single union member in the plant, but the men would sit down 
and then call [union} headquarters.”®’ Finding that they had power 
and that they could subdue management by “quickie” or sit-down 
strikes, the workers struck often. The international leaders found it 
difficult to control the membership and were, on occasion, embarrassed 
with a strike during the middle of negotiations. For example, when 
five hundred workers at the Chevrolet engine assembly plant in Flint 
sat down, Martin, trying to settle the dispute, was told by one of the 
shop stewards, “You can go to hell; we're handling this thing our- 
selves.”"** Within a month of the settlement, there were 31 strikes 
at General Motors, a large number of them lasting less than three 
hours and involving less than 500 men.® Undoubtedly some local 
officers and even international representatives saw these strikes as a 
way to gain popularity and political support. The situation deteriorated 
to such an extent that Martin issued a stern warning stating: “Unau- 
thorized strikes and stoppages of work must be eliminated . . . I am 
holding directly responsible the organizer in charge . . . It may become 
necessary for us to revoke charters to displace local union committees 
or discharge organizers.” 

The upshot of this worker ferment was a rapid growth in mem- 
bership. The UAW grew from about 30,000 in 1936 to over 300,000 
87 United Automobile Worker, February 25, 1937. 
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in 1937. Where organization had centered in Toledo, South Bend, 
Cleveland, and Wisconsin in 1936, it suddently had shifted to Michi- 
gan, especially Flint and Detroit. The Detroit locals alone had 200,- 
000 members.” More importantly, credit for this success was fairly 
well distributed. For example, the General Motors strike in Flint 
gave mew prominence to Mortimer and Robert Travis, along with 
many others.” In Detroit, Frankensteen, the area director, gained some 
of the honors. Also much recognition and credit went to the interna- 
tional organizers and voluntary workers, of whom there were many. 
To the local union members in the smaller plants, the “UAW” was 
most often the man who organized them. 

This growth in membership also reflected a fundamental shift 
in the pattern of bargaining. General Motors and Chrysler union 
members represented the strength of the UAW from 1937 to 1941, 
but earlier workers in the financially weak car-producing companies, 
such as Studebaker and Nash and in some of the parts plants, consti- 
tuted the bulk of UAW membership. With the General Motors and 
Chrysler strikes in 1937 came important corporation-wide bargaining 
that injected the international union officers into the picture. Had one 
of the international UAW officers, especially Martin, been able to 
gain credit for these two victories, much of the subsequent factional- 
ism might have ended at that point. Instead it was Lewis who took 
the major glory for obtaining these contracts. 

The new UAW members were largely inexperienced in unionism. 
One organizer found that in a plant of several thousand there were 
only four workers who had prior union experience. The union set up 
an education department early in its history. The head of it, reporting 
the results of a survey remarked, “Many of our members are passive, 
inarticulate, and took no part in union activity because they lacked 
training in public speaking and parliamentary law.” He added, “Some 
members assumed functions and duties for which they had not been 
trained.””* This was a serious situation for a union which suddenly 
found the responsibility of union contracts thrust upon it. 


With so many members and some leaders new to unionism, men 
of ability and experience could move ahead rapidly. Some college edu- 
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cation seems to have been an aid. Homer Martin, R. J. Thomas, Rich- 
ard Frankensteen, and Walter Reuther all had varying degrees of 
exposure to college training. Prior union experience was of some im- 
portance. Frequently the coal miners who had migrated to Detroit 
and other centers and who had a knowledge of, or experience in, 
unionism became important in the union. Perhaps the largest and loud- 
est group of experienced unionists were the ideological trade union- 
ists, especially the Communists and Socialists. 


The Ideological Trade Unionists 

An ideological background produced the tools and experience 
sorely needed in the UAW. For years in depression-ridden Detroit, 
members of the Communist, Socialist and Proletarian parties, along 
with many other splinter groups, had talked unionism. Moreover, they 
had a fundamental knowledge of trade union skills, such as writing 
and distributing a handbill or newspaper, organizing a picket line or 
demonstration, and talking at (and perhaps taking over) a meeting. 
The leaders of the Communist-dominated Auto Workers Union had 
long tried to foment strikes. Late in 1935 this organization dissolved 
and urged its members to join regular unions. Even the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) played a part in educating workers 
in the early 1930's. 

In the Briggs strike of 1933, the IWW, along with the Auto 
Workers Union, played an important role by providing leadership to 
the inexperienced workers. In some of the most important UAW 
strikes, the ideologicals played a significant role. The Flint General 
Motors sit-down had Communists and Socialists among its prominent 
leaders. But after these early years, the ideological trade unionists 
became less and less important in the UAW. 

The ideologicals were also a potential power for factionalism. 
In addition to their distaste for capitalism, they disliked one another 
vehemently. Though the Communist party was preaching unity, it 
battled the group led by Jay Lovestone, who had been expelled from 
the Communist party for ‘rightist’ deviations in 1929 and who had 
organized the Communist Party Opposition. When Martin surrounded 


74 See Auto Worker News, Joe Brown Collection. Prior to the advent of AFL into autos 
in 1933, the Auto Workers Union was probably the most active organization present, 
at least for purposes of leading spontaneous strikes and carrying on organizing 
agitation. 
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himself with Lovestoneites, the Communists were not very happy. To 
conclude, there can be no question that the presence of ideological 
trade unionists with their propensity for argument, dissent, and in- 
trigue led to factionalism of varying degrees.” 


Ill 


Conclusions 


For the next ten or more years, the UAW was rent by intense 
factional struggles which can be traced back to its early history.” The 
AFL's policy of caution, avoidance of strikes, dependence upon gov- 
ernment action, and control over the UAW locals sparked the early 
Opposition movement. The role that the Automobile Labor Board 
played in the industry made the AFL’s task of organizing much harder. 
The ability of local leaders to make gains on their own lessened the 
AFL's influence, as did the growth of independent auto unions. In 
gaining their freedom, the auto workers found they still had problems. 
The youthful, self-made leaders of the UAW had no firm organiza- 
tional structure with rewards for obedience and punishment for opposi- 
tion. The mushroom growth of the organization and the inexperience 
in unionism of many members and local leaders badly strained what 
organization the UAW had. Finally the ideological trade unionists, 
injected a further unstabilizing element into the situation. Added to- 
gether, these factors, furnished the fertile soil in which the seed of 
factionalism took root. 


75 See Philip Taft, Movements for Economic Reform (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950) 
for examples of ideological factionalism. 

76 The writer recognizes that additional factors, especially those arising out of the 1939 
split, helped sustain factionalism. 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE IMMIGRANT 
IN NEW YORK CITY, 1900-1918 


by MELVYN DUBOFSKY 


The overwhelming number of immigrants to the New World 
became wage workers. Their history in America was thus inextricably 
linked to that of the labor movement. The relationship between organ- 
ized labor and immigration, however, has not received the analysis 
it deserves. Some historians, notably Arthur Mann, Philip Taft and 
most recently Henry Pelling, have attempted to probe the relationships 
between organized labor and the immigrant.’ Their interpretations 
range from Pelling’s treatment of the ethnic tensions indigenous to 
the American labor movement, to Mann’s indictment of insidious 
racialism in the policies and practices of Gompers and the AFL, 
to Taft's defense, on economic grounds, of the immigration policies 
of the AFL, but none of these historians sheds substantial light on 
the active role played by the organized immigrant workers in America.? 
Moreover, since they are primarily concerned with the AFL’s favorable 
attitude toward restrictive Federal immigration legislation, they néglect 
more crucial aspects of the immigration problem. It is these aspects 
which this article will attempt to illustrate and explore by an analysis 
of the conflicts which developed between immigrant workers and or- 
ganized labor in New York City from roughly the period 1900 to 1918.° 
1 Arthur Mann, “Gompers and the Irony of Racism,” Astioch Review, XIII, (Summer, 

1953), 203-214; a Pelling, American Labor (Chicago: University ‘of Chicago 

Press, 1960), passim; Philip Taft, The A.F. of L. in the ’ Time of Gompers (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), pp. 305-308. 

2 Pelling in his history emphasizes “ , ethnic or racial differences which have tended 
to heighten feeling between the skilled and unskilled.” Op cit., p. 166: Mann accuses 
Gompers of abetting the formation of a racialist theory that resulted directly in 
the immigration restriction legislation of the 1920's, op. cit.; Taft in reply to Mann 
relates all signs of anti-foreignism to economic necessity, that is, protection from the 
job competition of the low-paid immigrant worker. Op cit., p. 318, ft. 18. 

® New York City, the magnet for incoming immigrants, contain nearly a quarter of all 
the organized workers in the nation in 1916. Because of its large proportion of both 


immigrants and organized workers, New York City is an exceptional vantage point 
from which to study the relationship between the AFL and the immigrant. 
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I 


From the turn of the twentieth century to the passage of the Na- 
tional Origins Immigration Act of 1924, the immigration issue gen- 
erated heated controversy. All elements in America anxiously eyed the 
dispossessed emigrants from the Old World who poured through U.S. 
ports of entry in search of a new and better life. Every year for six of 
the ten years from 1905 to 1914, over a million newcomers entered 
the country, and in each of the remaining four years 750,000 or more 
aliens came to America.‘ Employers, humanitarians, and especially 
labor unions sought to cope with problems generated by the accultu- 
ration and assimilation of millions of foreign-born. 
New York City, as a locus of manufacturing and finance, always 
attracted workers from all sections of the nation, but the image of 
New York as the golden city particularly captured the immigrants’ 
imagination.’ It sent them streaming through Castle Garden, and 
later Ellis Island, in such numbers that by 1910 the population of the 
City was famous for its unusual heterogeneity. A well known anecdote 
is often told: “An Irishman landing in New York cried, ‘Be Dad! 
It’s for the wurrld loike Corrk!’ A German exclaimed, ‘Ganzwie Ber- 
lin!’ The Chicagoan bluntly asked, ‘What's the next train to the United 
States?’ ’’* In 1910 New York's foreign-born population numbered 
1,927,203, with the majority having emigrated from Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, and Russia. In addition, almost two million New York residents 
were the children of foreign-born parents, most of whom were orig- 
inally from these four nations.” 
Life in the new world was difficult for New York’s immigrant 
laborers. Many had been literally transplanted from the medieval 
European farm village to the vast metropolis of the new century, from 
4 Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 U.S. Department of Commerce 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1949), p. 33; Melech Epstein, Jewish Labor in U.S.A. (New 
York: Trade Union Sponsoring Committee, 1950-1953), I, 348-349; Documentary 
History of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1914-1916, vi; Maurice 
R. Davie, World Immigration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), p. 13. 
After 1900 the waves of immigration turned heavily in favor of emigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, especially from 1906-1914 when literally millions 
arrived from Russia and Italy, further adding fuel to the immigration controversy. 

5M. E. Ravage, An American in the Making: The Life Story of An Immigrant (New 
York: Harper and Brother, 1917), p. 50. 

6 Bayrd Still, Mirror for Gotham: New York as Seen. by Contemporaries from Dutch 
Days to the Present (New York: New York University Press, 1956), p. 214. 

7 United States Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, 


Abstract of the Census with Supplement for New York (Washington: General Post 
Office, 1913), p. 598. 
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the handicraft economy of the homeland to the factory system of the 

new world, from the personal ties of the old country to the imper- 

sonal relationships of a materialistic America. 

Many exchanged the stagnation of a feudal society for the bond- 
age of an industrial system. The riches of the new world were fre- 
quently a mirage, and the dream of American opportunity led often 
to the sweatshop, where laborers slept on unswept floors littered with 
work refuse while their worktables doubled as dining tables. They 
labored fantastically long hours; a 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. day was not 
uncommon. “One could never rise so early in the morning nor go to 
bed so late at night,” commented one observer of Manhattan’s Jewish 
Ghetto, “that he would not hear the hum of some sewing machine.” 
Jacob Riis described the area as “. . . a big gangway through an end- 
less work-room where vast multitudes are forever laboring. Morning, 
noon, or night it makes no difference; the scene is always the same.’”* 
Immigrant workers cried out in despair: “We worked, worked, and 
our profits went into the hands of others.”® If they protested, they 
were summarily discharged by employers who easily recruited other 
immigrants to fill vacant positions. 

Nowhere did there seem to be any spokesman for these shabbily- 
dressed strangers speaking a queerly accented English. Algernon Lee, 
Director of the Rand School of Social Science, marvelled at the ‘‘des- 
perate battles and sharp defeats” suffered by the immigrants before 
they emerged as full citizens."® Not until the successful garment strikes 
from 1910 to 1916, did many immigrants lift themselves from the mud- 
sill of the American life.’ Not until the New Deal and the coming of 
the Second World War did many of the Jewish and Italian immigrants 
become an integral part of American society.” 

8 Jacob Riis, How the Other Half Lives (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900, 
First Edition), p. 124; Joel Seidman, The Needle Trades (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942), p. 57; Sylvia Kopold and Ben Selekman, “The Epic of the 
Needle Trades,” The Menorah Journal, XV, (October, 1928), 299; Documentary 
History of the A.C.W.A., 1914-1916, vi; Ray Stannard Baker, “The Rise of the 
Tailors,” McClure’s Magazine, XXIV, (December, 1904), 128; J. C. Rich, “Sixty 
Years of the Forward,’ New Leader: Special Supplement (June 3, 1957), p. 7. 

® Elizabeth Hasanovitz, One of Them (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918), 
pp. 172-173. 

10 Undated manuscript by Algernon Lee in re Morris Hillquit’s work as a labor lawyer. 
Algernon Lee Papers, Tamiment Institute Library, New York City. 

11 Melvyn Dubofsky, “New York City Labor in the Progressive Era, 1910-1918: A Study 
of Organized Labor in an Era of Reform,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, 


(University of Rochester, 1960), Chapters IV, V. 
12H. Pelling, op. cit. 
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Despite their compelling need for labor organization, the new- 
comers had few supporters within the ranks of the AFL. The leaders 
of the AFL, apparently content with their increasing stature within 
American society, were unwilling to damage their hard-earned repu- 
tation by associating with alien groups bearing the taint of European 
radicalism."* By 1900 the AFL had clearly decided to endorse the liter- 
acy test as a means of restricting immigration.* As consciousness of a 
new national unity swept the nation in the Progressive era, the “unas- 
similable” immigrant became a disturbing factor and a prime target 
for obloquy. Increasingly, organized labor strengthened its demand for 
restrictive immigrant legislation. By this time the membership of the 
AFL had come to consist largely of native Americans with a latent 
dislike for foreigners, particularly immigrant workmen who might 
provide job competition.”* 

There was little in the orientation of the AFL unions that made 
for amity between the immigrant laborers and their more American- 
ized predecessors in the factories and shops.” The world of the AFL 
and the world of business met (or so it seemed) on the same field of 


values and standards. The appeal of the labor leader, like that of the 
businessman, was to self-advancement—“in Carl Sandburg’s phrase, 
to the ‘dictates of the belly.’ ’’"* The immigrant worker, barely sustain- 
ing self and family, needed something more than business unionism. 
His leaders sought to endow trade unionism with an idealism trans- 
cending its merely bread and butter purposes.” The Federation, hos- 
tile to such manifestations of idealism, considered it politic to permit 


13 “Gompers and his followers wanted to belong. They were not at war with the status 
quo ... they accepted capitalism and wished to share the privileges, rights, and 
comforts already enjoyed by the professional and business classes . . . they wanted 
desperately to be thought of as Americans.” A. Mann, op. cit., p. 206; Consider also 
the improving relationship between Gompers, other labor officials and American 
industrial leaders as illustrated in the history of the National Civic Federation. 
Joseph Rayback, A History of American Labor (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1959), p. 211; Marc Karson, American Labor Unions and Politics, 1900-1918 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University, 1958), pp. 125-128. 

14P. Taft, op. cit., pp. 305-308. 

15 Lewis Lorwin, The American Federation of Labor (Washington: Brookings Institute, 
1926), pp. 101-102. 

16H. Pelling, op. cit., p. 102. 

17 Selig Perlman and Philip Taft, History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932 in 
John R. Commons, History of Labor in the United States (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935), IV, 630; J. Rayback, op. cit., p. 278. 

18 M. Karson, op. cit., pp. 118-119. 

19M. Dubofsky, op. cit., p. 95. 
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the newcomers to sink or swim by themselves. An immigrant union 
leader bitterly protested that “the Labor Movement could have helped 
us but did not understand us and did not realize that we belonged 
to it.” 

But AFL hostility was not without its reasons. John Dyche, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, maintained that the immigrants antagonized the Federation. 
Dyche cited the “. . . constant and systematic attack on the trade 
union movement in general and the trade union leaders in particular,” 
which “succeeded in inculcating in the minds of the masses the idea 
that the A.F. of L. is hopelessly corrupt. ...’”** Other factors beyond 
the AFL's control also hindered organization of the newcomers to the 
city’s industrial labor force. An extremely high rate of re-emigration 
often made organization of the immigrants an unrewarding endeavor.” 
Whatever the cause, the unionization of these workers proceeded at a 
slow pace. 

Compelled by circumstance, the immigrant workers in New City 
charted their own course in achieving organization. In 1888, seven 
years after the commencement of the so-called “new immigration,” 


Jewish Socialists on the lower east side of Manhattan founded the 
United Hebrew Trades (UHT). This organization planned to ex- 
pand Jewish unionism in the city by establishing new locals and spread- 


ing socialist propaganda. It intended to “. . . develop among the op- 
pressed immigrant workers an organization suitable to their special 
needs, and at the same time to create in them a feeling of unity with 
their country of adoption.’”™ 

Not until the conclusion of the successful 1910 garment strikes, 
however, did the Jewish labor movement become established on a 
stable and enduring basis.™ 

Although the immigrant toilers, particularly those affiliated with 


20 Documentary History of the A.C.W.A., 1914-1916, viii. 

21ILGWU, Proceedings, 7th Annual Convention, June 18-21, 1906, “Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer,” p. 16. 

22 From 1908 to 1914 re-emigration averaged from 25% to nearly 40% of the total 
number of immigrants yearly. Historical Statistics, pp. 33, 38; see also, John H. 
Mariano, The Italian Contribution to American Democracy (Boston: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1921), passim. 

23 Morris Hillquit, Loose Leaves from a Busy Life (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934), pp. 20-29; H. Lang and M. C. Feinstone, Gewerkshaften: United 
Hebrew Trades (New York: United Hebrew Trades, 1938), n.p. 

24M. Dubofsky, op. cit., Chapter IV 
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the UHT, gradually organized among themselves, their acceptance 
within the cadres of the AFL came slowly and grudgingly. Even after 
the alien laborers in New York City proved their ability to organize 
effectively as well as to win important material concessions from 
their employers, the older trade unions in the area refused to abandon 
their hostility. The organized native workers indicated their antipathy 
toward the immigrant laborers first by proposing publicly to restrict 
immigration and then by attempts to protect their own ranks from the 
contamination of those aliens who had slipped through the immigra- 
tion barriers. 

In their initial efforts at organization the immigrants encountered 
the latent hostility of the older Americanized union members, proud 
of their status as highly skilled craftsmen earning high wages. This 
self-styled élite naturally resented the invasion of industry by parvenus 
who they believed would undermine hard-won labor standards. Craft 
unions maintained that only a policy based upon exclusion could pre- 
serve the skilled laborers’ special position in the shop. An immigrant 
painter, in his memoirs, accused the building trades unions of failing 
to make the slightest attempt to organize the thousands of immigrants 
in the construction industry. The United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica (UGWA) likened the UHT to a bogus labor body exerting a dis- 
ruptive socialistic influence upon the American labor movement.” 
Italian immigrant labor leaders charged the New York Central Fede- 
rated Union (CFU), the local AFL central labor body, with neglecting 
to organize Italian laborers in New York.” Yet despite the hostility 
of their fellow workers, the newcomers in some instances succeeded in 
achieving a considerable degree of labor organization. 

The anti-immigrant attitude displayed by the AFL and its 
affiliates had rather unintended results. Dual unionism and radicalism 
flourished among the newcomers. As immigrants rapidly were iden- 
tified with radicalism in the minds of conservative AFL leaders, they 
sought to quarantine the Federation from the spread of socialism. 
25 Philip Zausner, Unvarnished: The Autobiography of a Union Leader (New York: 

Brotherhood Publishers, 1941), pp. 40, 43-45. See also Harry Haskell, A Leader of 
the Garment Workers: The Biography of Isadore Nagler (New York: Amalgamated 
Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, Local 10, 1950), pp. 36-37; James Oneal, A 
History of the Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, Local 10 (New York: 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Local 10, 1927), pp. 42-43, 88. 


26 The Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing Trades, V1, (August 2, 1907), 1. 
27 New York Call, September 25, 1909, p. 1. 
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Thus leading trade unionists spread the idea that immigrants were 
unorganizable and a threat to stable unionism.” AFL hostility, in turn, 
furthered the spread of socialist concepts among the immigrants. The 
increasing effectiveness of socialist agitation resulted in an even more 
virulent anti-immigrant campaign by the AFL. Immigrants and craft 
unionists were caught in a vicious circle. 

The United Hebrew Trades was one of the first targets of the 
AFL in its intensified anti-immigrant campaign. As early as July, 
1901, the CFU had refused credentials to a delegate from the UHT 
because of his evident hostility toward “American unionism.”* Six 
years later, Herman Robinson, then the AFL organizer for New York 
City, advised local labor organizations to enjoin their members’ locals 
from affiliating with the UHT. To Robinson, the Hebrew organization 
knew “. . . little or nothing about the trade union movement; its 
entire knowledge of unionism extends from East Broadway to Houston 
Street, and from the Bowery to Sheriff Street.”*° 

Contemporaneously, during the 1907 National Convention of the 
AFL, delegates from New York introduced a series of resolutions 
censuring the UHT for both interfering with the progress of the AFL 
and destroying the solidarity of organized labor by functioning along 
“race” lines. The proposed resolutions called upon AFL affiliates to 
withdraw their locals from the Hebrew trade union organization.” 
The UGWA, despite the thousands of Jewish workers in its own 
ranks, led the attack. ““The United Hebrew Trades,” commented the 
union’s journal, “. . . has no place in the labor movement of this 
country and we hope the Jewish workmen will give it no recognition 
and treat its efforts as inimical to their interests.”** At a CFU meeting 
in the spring of 1910, delegates present indicated their desire to appeal 
to the AFL requesting it to take punitive action against the UHT.® 

While the UHT underwent criticism, agitation among New York 
trade unions continued to center upon efforts to restrict immigration. 
The UGWA maintained that “while there is any amount of room for 
28 David J. Saposs, Left-Wing Unionism (New York: International Publishers, 1926), 
20 oO York Ties, July 1, 1901, p. 12. 

30 Weekly Bulletin, V1, (August 2, 1907), 4, (August 9, 1907), 5; VII, (Novem- 

ber 1, 1907), p. 4. 

31 A. F. of L., Report of Proceedings of the 27th Annual Convention, November 11-23, 

1907, pp. 290-291. 


32 Weekly Bulletin, VII, (January 3, 1908), 4. 
33 New York Call, May 14, 1910, p. 2. 
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desirable emigrants in this country . . . the undesirable elements™ 
should be kept out in the interest of the American workmen.” It 
further claimed that immigration failed to ameliorate the conditions 
of the immigrant, while dragging the native laborer down to a de- 
gtaded un-American level. Immigration was portrayed as a direct, 
immediate and tremendous menace to American trade unions. The 
UGWA'’s journal advised European workers to remain at home and 
battle against industrial injustice in their homeland “. . . instead of 
fleeing to the imaginary land of promise, only to be thrown upon the 
labor market to bear down upon the workers of this country.”** Im- 
migration restriction came to be the order of the day among AFL 
affiliates.*° 

Immigrant workers naturally viewed the problem in a different 
light. The UHT constantly passed resolutions opposing unnecessary 
restrictions upon immigration.*? Immigrant trade unionists also made 
public their dissatisfaction with evolving AFL sentiment on the issue. 
They unwaveringly opposed all the literary provisions in the immigra- 
tion codes proposed during the Taft and Wilson Administrations.” 
Abraham Shiplacoff, Meyer London and Morris Hillquit, all Jewish 


immigrants and socialist spokesmen as well as union advisers, declared 
literacy bills a violation of the “sacred and fundamental tradition of 


the nation. . . .” Hillquit implored the American nation to 
maintain its proud record of hospitality to the unfortunate, the op- 
pressed and persecuted of all nations.’’** 

The immigrant-dominated unions, especially in the needle trades, 
went well beyond simple opposition to restrictive measures. They in- 
sisted upon a liberal immigration policy designed to encourage emi- 
gration from across the Atlantic. The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (ILGWU) and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America (ACWA) proposed to welcome all the emigrants from 


34 Generally those from southeastern or eastern Europe. 

35 Weekly Bulletin, Il, (July 8, 1903), 4, (July 22, 1903), 3; III, (January 27, 
1904), 4, (April 29, 1904), 4; IV, (June 23, 1905), 4, (July 28, 1905), 4, 
(October 27, 1905), 4; VIII, (March 5, 1909), 4. 

36 M. Epstein, Joc. cit.; L. Lorwin, loc. cit.; J. Rayback, loc. cit.; P. Taft, loc. cit. 

37 New York Call, July 14, 1910, pp. 1-2. 

38 ILGWU, Proceedings, 11th Annual Conventicn, June 3-12, 1912, p.91; Letter Books, 
Socialist Party: Local New York, 1912, Tamiment Institute Library. 

39 New York Call, January 18, 1916, p. 1; Meyer London Papers, “Copy of a Congres- 
sional Speech, January, 1916," Tamiment Institute Library; Documentary History of 
the A.C.W.A., 1914-1916, “Proceedings of the 1914 Special Convention, December 
26-28, 1914,” pp. 92-93; Advance, I, (March 16, 1917) p. 5. 
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war-torn Europe. The two garment unions urged that upon their ar- 

rival in America, the immigrants be inculcated with the philosophy 

and practices of trade unionism.” 

By 1918, almost no middle ground remained on the immigration 
question between the immigrant-oriented garment unions in the city 
and the forces represented by the AFL and its New York affiliate, the 
CFU." Only short weeks after the UHT had attacked restriction, the 
CFU pronounced immigration a threat to the American working class. 
The CFU recommended that immigration requirements be tightened, 
and the staff of immigration inspectors be enlarged to screen ade- 
quately all emigrants, especially those of southeast European origin.” 
Both the CFU and the UGWA endorsed Congressional efforts to 
restrict immigration, specifically the Dillingham Bill proposed during 
Taft's Administration, and the Burnett Bill, which was proposed 
during Wilson’s. They maintained that organized labor was contribut- 
ing to the public welfare by favoring a policy that encompassed “.. . 
the greatest good for the greatest number . . . and . . . this in itself 
represents an honorable and laudable purpose that should receive 
public commendation.”* 

The C.F.U. steadfastly defended against all opposition a hoary 
state alien labor law which forbade non-citizens from laboring on any 
form of municipal or state public works project. In New York City, 
enforcement of the statute was directed primarily against the Italian 
immigrants, who did much of the excavation work on the subway 
system. When the State Legislature, upon the joint request of Repub- 
lican Governor Whitman and City Fusion Mayor Mitchell, signified 
4 The Ladies Garment Worker, V, (November, 1914), 2-3; ILGWU, Proceedings, 

14th Annual Convention, May 20-June 1, 1918, p. 144; Documentary History of the 
A.C.W A., 1914-1916, “Proceedings of the 1916 Rochester Convention, May 8-11, 

1916,” p. 190. 

41 At the 1916 national convention of the AFL, the delegates representing the ILGWU 
were recorded as opposed to the official Federation policy supporting a literacy test 
and general immigration restriction. AFL, Proceedings, 36th Annual Convention, 
November 13-25, 1916, p. 293; The Ladies’ Garment Worker commented on AFL 
endorsement of the Burnett Literacy Bill: “Our delegates are opposed to restriction 
of every kind . . .” V, (December, 1914), 12. 

42 New York Call, August 7, 1909, p. 2, September 4, 1909, p. 1; New York Times, 
August 7, 1909, p. 2; Weekly Bulletin, VIII, (August 13, 1909), p. 8. 

48 Ibid., IX, (March 4, 1910), p. 4, (March 25, 1910), p. 4; New York Call, May 4, 
1912, p. 1, February 19, 1916, p. 3; Minute Book, Executive Committee, May 3, 
1912, p. 15, Socialist Party: Local New York, Tamiment Institute Library; Legis- 
lative Labor News, IV, (February 18, 1915), 2. The State Federation of Labor 


supported every reasonable effort “. . . to provide some safeguard against the in- 
flux of the illiterate of the old world.” 
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its intention to repeal the alien labor law in February, 1915, the CFU 
voiced its opposition. On March 1, 1915, a committee of three, Ernest 
Bohm, Edward I. Hannah, and Frank X. Sullivan, all officials of the 
Central body, went to Albany to protest directly to the Governor 
against repeal. Later, when the United States Supreme Court declared 
the State’s alien labor law unconstitutional, and the State Legislature 
then formally repealed the statute, the CFU continued its vain formal 
protests. 

After the successful organizational strikes in the garment trades 
from 1910 to 1913, tension heightened between the immigrant labor 
groups and the CFU-AFL coalition. The ILGWU confessed that its 
own members “. . . who are ready to shout from the house tops their 
feeling of solidarity with the workers across the ocean keep aloof from 
the trade unionists in the City in which they live.”** At its 1914 con- 
vention, the ILGWU gave Gompers an unexpected display of dis- 
respect. Gompers, when called upon to address the assembled dele- 
gates, advised them to re-elect their noble leaders “. . . who have so 
thoroughly, unselfishly, and intelligently safeguarded and protected 
the interests of the men and women . . .” in your union. The dele- 
gates, in an uncharitable response, elected a completely new slate of 
officers, notable for their socialist sympathies and their antipathy to 
the stated policies of the AFL.“ 

The workers in the men’s garment trade provided the occasion 
for an open rupture with the potentates of the AFL. The men’s tailors 
were originally organized in the UGWA, a union effectively controlled 
by a hierarchy of native American officials cool to the immigrant tailors 
of New York. No sympathetic point of contact existed between the 
union leadership and the rank-and-file tailors. One New York union 
leader characterized the history of the UGWA from 1891, the year 
of its founding, to 1914 as “. . . the story of corruption, betrayal, 
sold strikes, broken faith, crushed hope.”’* 

At the UGWA’s 1910 national convention, a group of delegates 
representing New York tailors in the children’s clothing line pleaded 
for representation on the union’s General Executive Board. They 
44 New York Call, December 12, 1914, p. 3; March 2, 1915, p. 1, March 4, 1915, p. 2, 

March 5, 1915, pp. 1-2, March 6, 1915, p. 4. 
45 The Ladies’ Garment Worker, IV, (June, 1913), 26-27. 
46 ILGWU, Proceedings, 12th Annual Convention, June 1-14, 1914, pp. 108-109. 


47 Personal Interview, Joseph Schlossberg, November 20, 1958; Documentary History 
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claimed that in the past, international union officers had neglected 
their interest and knew very little of trade affairs in New York. Both 
the convention Resolutions Committee and the majority of the dele- 
gates present, however, opposed the tailors’ resolution.“ This was one 
of the last defeats accepted in silence by immigrant tailors. 

Four years later at another national convention, the immigrant 
workers, especially those from New York, were better prepared to 
make their voices heard. In the winter of 1912-13, during a protracted 
and bitter men’s garment strike in New York, the leaders of the 
UGWA had negotiated an unfavorable settlement despite the oppo- 
sition of the rank-and-file strikers. Discontented New York tailors 
immediately organized their own groups to seek revisions in the struc- 
ture and leadership of the UGWA.® Upon the ill-fated conclusion 
of the 1913 strike, thirteen New York locals in the coatmaking trade 
established the United Brotherhood of Tailors, with Joseph Schloss- 
berg as Secretary.” The national officers of the UGWA, considering 
the tailors irresponsible, mischief-making radicals, cautioned the new 
Brotherhood against sending delegates to the approaching national 
convention.” At the 1914 Nashville convention, however, the New 


York tailors presented a full delegation. These delegates promptly 
distributed a leaflet appealing their right to be seated despite official 
refusal of their credentials. The leaflet concluded with an emphatic 
plea for unity: “Let us unite in order to fight our common enemy, 


capitalism, instead of picking suicidal quarrels among ourselves.”™ 


The reigning officers of the UGWA, however, were in no temper to 
satisfy the “ill-tempered” immigrants from New York. Consequently, 
President Thomas Rickert surreptitiously spread a rumor among the 
native American delegates to the effect that Jews from the sinful city 
were planning to subvert the union, and transform it into an instru- 
ment controlled by the notorious Jewish race.™ 

Despite numerous attempts by the New York delegates to com- 
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promise outstanding grievances, Rickert and colleagues refused to 
concede an inch; not a single contested delegate received credentials. 
As a result, in rapid-fire order, the tailors first seceded from the orig- 
inal convention, then convened their own session at Duncan Hall (also 
in Nashville), during which time they declared themselves the true 
United Garment Workers of America, and proceeded to elect inter- 
national officers.* To all intents and purposes, the tailors had initiated 
a form of dual unionism. 

At first, the UGWA treated the seceders contemptuously. It de- 
clared all efforts aimed at discord a failure, and insisted that “ 
whatever dissatisfaction there might be in New York City, the mem- 
bership in general were not in sympathy with the movement that 
sought to overthrow an administration of its affairs that had been so 
successful in its upbuilding during the past ten years.”* Rickert claimed 
that the tailors had become the unwitting puppets of his old and 
malevolent enemy, the Forward, a Yiddish-language, Socialist paper. 
To the UGWA, the entire scheme of dual unionism was a “.. . nefari- 
ious attempt to install a newspaper as the guiding spirit in the affairs 
of a great trade union and will meet the crushing defeat which it so 
richly deserves.’"** The union’s officials, in fact, threatened to expel the 
seceders frorn the American labor movement. 

Although the AFL and Rickert attempted to isolate the tailors 
from all sources of support within the organized labor movement, the 
seceders successfully fashioned their own trade union. The AFL had 
decided immediately to implement the UGWA’s warning to the tailors; 
the Federation thus ordered the seceding garment workers to recognize 
Thomas Rickert and Benjamin A. Larger as the legal officers of the 
UGWA. The seceders, however, responded in December, by holding 
a special convention in New York City during which they castigated 
the AFL for its failure to permit the garment workers a fair and im- 
partial hearing. In quick succession, the special convention repudiated 
Rickert and Larger as usurpers, and announced its recognition of Sid- 
ney Hillman as General President and Joseph Schlossberg as Sectre- 
es pp. 11-13; Epstein, op. cit., Il, 41-44; Perlman and Taft, op. cit., pp. 312-314. 
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tary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America.” 
Once again, Rickert’s entreaty to the men’s tailors cautioning them to 
remain loyal to the “legitimate United Garment Workers of America” 
fell upon deaf ears. And once again, Rickert hurled abuse at the For- 
ward for its part in the UGWA schism.™ Despite the threats of Rickert 
and the AFL, as of December 26, 1914, the seceders had successfully 
established their own union. 
The new union immediately bore the brunt-of a savage attack 
directed against it by the AFL in conjunction with the presiding off- 
cials of the UGWA. As a first step in the campaign against the men’s 
tailors, the AFL and the UGWA singled out the United Hebrew 
Trades for censure. In March, 1915, the CFU suspended the organiza- 
tion from membership, and requested every international union with 
locals represented in the UHT to notify them to withdraw their dele- 
gates. The UHT was chosen as victim because, in the words of the 
UGWA house organ, it had fostered and abetted a dual union of a 
socialist nature.” The UHT, nevertheless, refused to retreat in spite 
of intensive pressure; it did not intend to “. . . give up on a question 
of tens of thousands of workmen . . . struggling against a parasitic 
clique.” 
The UHT’s intransigence toward the demands of the Central 
Federated Union brought Samuel Gompers’ power and the influence 
of the AFL into the conflict. At a UHT meeting on May 10, Gompers 
warned that organization's leaders to expel the seceding garment work- 
ers or face the full wrath of organized labor. He further advised them 
that the AFL’s Executive Council had already objectively judged the 
facts in the case. Gompers, of course, agreed that it was difficult to 
break with old friends and associates (the seceders) “. . . but there 
comes a time when men must break with their own families in order 
that justice shall triumph and humanity prevail.’ 
Under the tongue lashing administered by Gompers, the UHT 
backtracked slightly. It suggested in a joint letter to the United Gar- 
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ment Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers that since 
the two bodies could not themselves arrive at a mutually acceptable 
understanding, the matter in dispute should be presented to the AFL 
for adjudication. According to this formula, the Federation would in- 
vestigate the conflict in greater detail, and then attempt to reconcile 
differences and restore harmony to the men’s garment trade. Gompers, 
however, promptly repudiated the UHT’s proposal and ordered all 
locals affiliated with the Hebrew body to withdraw if ACWA locals 
were not expelled forthwith.” 
The CFU, fortified in its resolve by Gompers’ intervention, pressed 
its offensive against the UHT. On July 23, Secretary Ernest Bohm re- 
ported that all locals affiliated with both the CFU and the UHT had 
received notice to sever their connection with the UHT by August 2. 
or stand suspended. In addition, all central labor groups in the im- 
mediate area were directed to demand that the AFL take drastic 
measures against all enemies of the United Garment Workers.” 
Shortly thereafter, in a letter to the secretary of the UHT, Gompers 
set August 18, as the final date for the expulsion of the ACWA locals. 
Unless advised otherwise, Gompers wrote, he was prepared, at a mom- 
ent’s notice, to notify international unions to depart from the UHT.“ 
When the UHT neglected to respond to Gompers’ ultimatum, the 
Central Federated Union took swift action. At its regular session on 
Friday, August 20, the CFU voted 55 to 8 to suspend all member 
groups that had not left the UHT. The organization of Jewish work- 
ers, which had in the past accomplished so much for the immigrant, 
was denounced as an un-American influence that retarded “. . . the 
assimilation of our immigrants into loyal citizenship.” The CFU had 
carried Gompers’ recommendations to conclusion. 
The anti-UHT campaign reached its climax at the American 
Federation of Labor convention in November, 1915, when Gompers 
steadfastly defended the Federation’s course of action. He claimed that 
the UHT “. . . [sic} been heard to all intents and purposes; they 
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have had an opportunity to present their case; there was not a thing 
hidden.”’*” At the same convention, the Executive Council reported 
that the UHT had abandoned the policy that had given it value to the 
labor movement. Its new policy of harboring the ACWA locals was 
decried as “injurious to the solidarity or progress of the trade union 
movement of New York City.” The report concluded by directing 
Gompers to have all affiliated unions resign from the Hebrew Trades. 

Rather than see the UHT crushed by the full weight of the labor 
movement, the ACWA’s New York Joint Board decided to relieve 
the pressure upon the UHT by removing its locals from membership. 
The withdrawal order clearly was issued only under the spur of neces- 
sity as the lesser of two evils. The UHT announced that in the future 
it would maintain a policy of neutrality vis-a-vis the conflicting gar- 
ment unions, and establish no official relations with either of the two 
men’s clothing unions until such time as the internal conflict ended.” 
Although the ACWA and the UHT severed all official links, they 
maintained close personal working arrangements. 

After its departure from the UHT, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers encountered continued harassment from the AFL and its 
affiliates. From 1916 through 1918, at the national convention of the 
AFL, the ILGWU introduced resolutions intended to restore peace in 
the men’s clothing industry through recognition of the Amalgamated 
as the actual representative of the largest number of clothing workers 
in the trade. On each occasion, the Executive Council of the Federation 
materially assisted in defeating the proposals.” Closer to the New 
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York City scene, the New York State Federation of Labor criticized 
the Amalgamated as a “. . . hostile movement, prejudicial to the 
United Garment Workers of America.” In 1917 when the New York 
Call shifted editors, and the new appointee became more sympathetic 
to the ACWA, the Central Federated Union elected to cease support- 
ing the Ca// and also to initiate a boycott against the paper.” There- 
after delegates from the ACWA did not again attend an AFL con- 
vention until 1933, when reconciliation occurred during the depths of 
the depression. 


Ill 


The hostility between the AFL and the immigrant trade unionists 
in New York did not abate with the temporary resolution of the 
Hebrew Trades affair in 1915. Another jurisdictional dispute in the 
garment trades, this time in the millinery line, and the AFL’s official 
policy declarations on World War I resulted in renewed conflict. 
Once again in 1917 and 1918, the more largely Americanized affiliates 
of the AFL challenged the Jewish immigrant clothing workers of New 


York. 

For years, the women’s branch of the hat trade, the millinery 
division, had appeared beyond labor organization. Two separate and 
independent unions reigned in the other areas of the hat industry: 
1) the United Hatters of North America, a union composed largely 
of native Americans or Americanized immigrants, which had juris- 
diction over the manufacture of all felt hats and headpieces made 
without needle and thread; 2) the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, 
composed primarily of Jewish immigrants in New York City and other 
large urban centers, which maintained control over all parts of the 
trade in which the needle and thread were employed. In the millinery 
trade, both felt, as a fabric, and needle and thread, as tools, were 
employed in the manufacture of the end product. Therein lay the seed 
of future jurisdictional conflict between the two unions functioning 
in the headgear industry. 

Because membership in the United Hatters was restricted to males 
whereas the millinery division employed immigrant girls, the Hatters, 
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over the years, evinced slight interest in organizing them. By default 
more than anything else, the task of organizing the millinery trade 
fell to the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union. When the 
groundswell of labor unrest swept the garment industry from 1910 
to 1913, the Cap Makers succeeded in carrying the union idea to the 
millinery girls, establishing a local in the trade.* There matters rested 
for nearly five years. 

As the United Hatters witnessed the success of a competitive 
union in the trade, they began to have second thoughts about their 
failure to devote time and energy to organizing the millinery workers. 
After their rivals had completed the basic organization, the Hatters 
began to implore the AFL to award their union jurisdiction over the 
millinery line. Fortunately for the Hatters, or so it seemed at the time, 
they were more amply represented in the councils of the Federation 
than the Cap Makers. Among the vice-presidents of the AFL was a 
Hatter, Martin Lawlor. In addition, the policies of the Hatters were 
more in accord with official Federation dogma than those of the im- 
migrant, socialist-oriented Cap Makers’ Union. Not unexpectedly, at 
its 1916 National Convention, the AFL awarded jurisdiction over the 


millinery industry to the United Hatters.” An Eastside Yiddish news- 


paper accurately expressed the reaction of the Cap Makers: 
there could . . . be no doubt that the leaders of the A. F. of L. un- 
derstand the language of a Lawlor better than that of a Zuckerman or 
a Zaritsky.””* The Forward added that AFL jurisdiction was a reward 
for friends, while immigrant Socialists remained persona non grata.” 

Instead of surrendering to the AFL onslaught, the Cap Makers’ 
Union called upon fellow garment workers for moral and material 
support against the Federation’s “perilous and disgraceful methods.” 
At the Cap Makers’ national convention in May, 1917, Max Pine of 
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the UHT, promised that ‘. . . in the present critical moment we are 
with you, and will try to do all we can for you.”” 

Gompers, on the other hand, advised the self-same convention's 
delegates to abide by the decisions of the Executive Council of the 
Federation; for no matter what the Cap Makers thought, there would 
be no further appeal. He also attempted to remove any mention of 
the religious issue from the arena of conflict, claiming “The conscience 
of the American labor movement is far above and beyond any press 
devoted to any particular nationality or religion.” The 1917 AFL 
national convention gave Gompers’ warning concrete meaning by or- 
dering the Cap Makers’ Union to comply with its jurisdictional deci- 
sion by January 1, 1918, or stand suspended until such time as com- 
pliance was carried out.* 

In reply, the Cap Makers chose to follow the example set by the 
men’s tailors and to live without AFL approval. At a special conven- 
tion, the union agreed to oppose the Federation’s verdict. It vowed, 
instead, to “. . . catry on its activities among headgear workers in 
the same manner as always, fully conscious of the righteousness of its 
cause and confident that the AFL will see its errors and will adopt 


amalgamation as the only real solution of the jurisdictional tangle.”™ 
On several occasions, the Cap Makers proposed a merger with the 
United Hatters, but they met opposition to the suggestion from both 
the Hatters and the AFL. Until 1934, when the amalgamation of the 
two headgear unions finally materialized, the Cap Makers functioned 
beyond the pale of AFL jurisdiction. 


IV 


During the same AFL convention at which the Cap Makers were 
threatened with suspension, the United Hebrew Trades again were 
subjected to scathing denunciation. After the American declaration of 
war in April, 1917, Gompers had strongly endorsed Wilson’s decision, 
and the Federation adhered to his policy. The immigrant garment 
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unions, composed principally of Jewish immigrants from Russia, gen- 
erally of a socialist or pacifist temperament, never endorsed the AFL's 
support of Wilson’s foreign policy. The needle trade unions, in fact, 
figured prominently in both the Workmen's Council and the People’s 
Council, pacifist organizations opposed to American entry in the war 
and later ardent advocates of a swift, negotiated peace.” As a result, 
the socialist-oriented groups often became involved in open conflict 
with Gompers and his colleagues in the labor movement. The UHT 
proved the most vulnerable scapegoat in the growing dispute over 
labor's proper wartime position. Delegates to the 1917 AFL convention 
accused the UHT of not only fostering secessionist groups within the 
American labor movement but also conspiring actively with organiza- 
tions such as the People’s Council and Workingmen’s Council to un- 
dermine the American war effort. Only the delegates representing 
the ILGWU and the Jewish Bakery Workers’ Union defended the 
policies and prerogatives of the UHT.™ 

In consideration of the UHT’s past role, Gompers arranged what 
he considered a compromise. A representative of the AFL would pre- 
side over a conference attended by spokesmen of the UHT and the 
CFU. These delegates would be instructed to devise a program for 
implementing the AFL’s goal of loyalty and solidarity among the im- 
migrant unionists. All further action would be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the results of the conference. If a more satisfactory situation were 
not established in New York, the Executive Council was authorized 
to order all AFL affiliates to withdraw from the Hebrew Trades.® 

The UHT itself charted a checkered course in this new contro- 
versy. Aroused by its behavior during the first months of the war, the 
CFU had demanded that locals of the United Garment Workers be 
seated in the UHT.** The UHT, supported by the Cap Makers, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and other immigrant unions, de- 
manded additional time to consider the proposals emanating from 
the AFL and the CFU. Then, on January 15, the UHT accepted the 
CFU’s demand; finally, on February 7, it refused to seat the United 
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Garment Workers’ locals.*’ If it could not harbor friends from the 
ACWA, the Hebrew Trades could certainly not accept enemies within 
its ranks. Members of the ACWA gave a broader context to the AFL's 
campaign, labelling it a ““. . . war upon the progressive and radical 
Jewish labor unions, which are an eyesore to the reactionaries in the 
labor movement.” 

Once he received the UHT’s answer, Gompers wasted little time in 
taking action. At the regular meeting of the AFL Executive Council, 
February 10-17, 1918, he and his colleagues decided to recognize the 
CFU as the only central labor body in New York; further, all AFL 
union locals represented in the UHT were ordered to depart immedi- 
ately.” In June, at the national convention, delegates overwhelmingly 
endorsed the Executive Council’s decision.” 

The AFL by June, 1918, had gone nearly as far as possible in 
limiting the power and effectiveness of the socialist-oriented, immi- 
grant unions in New York City. The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers had been refused membership in the Federation, and ostracized as 
a rebellious organization; the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union had 
been suspended from the Federation; and, all AFL affiliates had been 
required to relinquish membership in the United Hebrew Trades. 
While Gompers and the AFL were struggling to gain the American 
public’s approval, they looked askance at the impact of the radical be- 
liefs proclaimed by the immigrant workers in the city’s needle trades’ 
unions. In reality, however, the actual impact of the AFL’s campaign 
was limited. The Hebrew Trades, by 1918, was a relatively impotent 
organization; on the other hand, both the Cap Makers and the men’s 
tailors grew and prospered despite AFL disapproval. 
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TRADE UNIONISM AMONG THE JEWISH GARMENT 
WORKERS OF BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


by ROY B. HELFGOTT 


The ready-made clothing industry is little more than a century old. 
Before then, clothes had been hand-sewn, either at home by the house- 
wife, or by custom tailors and dressmakers. The invention of the 
sewing machine in the middle of the ninteenth century, combined with 
growing urbanization, gave rise to the volume production of clothes 
in factories. 

The expanding clothing industry was affected by another coinci- 
dence. Following the assassination of Czar Alexander II in 1881, a 
wave of persecution was unleashed upon the Jews of Russia. The 
pogroms and laws restricting the economic rights of Jews, plus the 
opening of opportunities in the West, started a vast westward migra- 
tion. 

To most Jews fleeing Russia, the ultimate goal was the United 
States, but England was a half-way house. Once there, many decided to 
remain, and others had to, because they had run out of money to 
continue the journey. Most of them remained only long enough to 
accumulate sufficient funds to book trans-Atlantic passage, but others, 
once settled in Britain, gave up America as a final destination. 

The immigrants poured into the slums of New York's East Side 
and London’s East End, and in both places they went to work mainly 
in the growing garment industry. Several factors explain this Jewish 
propensity: For one thing, tailoring had been a Jewish occupation in 
Europe, and some immigrants came as skilled tailors. Lack of capital 
and language differences prevented former business or professional 
people from continuing in their fields. Unskilled immigrants found 
that, because of the language barrier and religious restrictions against 
working on Saturdays, the easiest way to start life in the new country 
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was to go into the trades that many of their coreligionists had already 
penetrated. Even skilled craftsmen turned to the garment industry 
upon finding their regular trades barred to them because of the prej- 
udice of native workers.’ Moreover, the Jews, like all other immigrant 
minority groups confronting a new country, language and customs, 
tended to huddle together; when some went into the clothing shops, 
many more followed. In addition, skilled workers quite commonly 
accepted a moral obligation to take their “landsman” from the old 
country into their shops and teach them the trade. For the less scru- 
pulous skilled worker, “greeners” provided a source of helpers who 
could be exploited during their period of apprenticeship. 

The immigrants introduced into tailoring the “Jewish workshop” 
with its skillful division of labor; the manufacture of a garment was 
divided into the constituent crafts of machine sewing, hand sewing, 
cutting, and pressing. Traditionally, clothing was made either by a 
skilled journeyman tailor who prepared the entire garment, or in a 
large factory, on the basis of a highly detailed breakdown of the 
garment. The Jewish workshop thus tried to combine the better 
features of both systems—a more efficient method of production than 
tailoring, which yet preserved much of its skill. 

Not all the immigrants settled in London or New York. Many 
went into the other major cities of each country—Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia in the United States, and Leeds and Manchester in Eng- 
land—where they also played leading roles in the clothing industry. 
In all these centers, the immigrant workshops often acted as subcon- 
tractors for larger manufacturers. 

At the turn of the century a great outcry arose both in the United 
States and in Britain against conditions in the needle trades, described 
as a “sweatshop” in the U.S. and a “sweated industry” in Britain. 
In both nations sweating became associated in the popular mind with 
the Jews. Though this was understandable—the penniless immigrants 
had to eke out a bare living as best they could—it was nevertheless 
a grossly unwarranted judgment. Compared with other industries, 
clothing is highly competitive and full of innumerable low-capitalized, 
small-scale producers. In addition, the labor factor is a fairly high pro- 
portion of its total costs. Under these conditions, it was inevitable 
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that wages should have been driven down to low levels in both Britain 
and the United States, in the closing decades of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth. Sweating, moreover, had existed 
in the industry long before the migration from Eastern Europe had 
begun. As early as 1839, the Handloom Weavers’ Commission in 
Britain had been informed that there were tailors called “sweaters,” 
who employed women and boys at very low wages.’ Labor conditions 
were not much better in New York in the 1860s, when Irish and 
German immigrant women had done the work in their tenement 
homes.* 

In only one way did the new immigrants contribute to the growth 
of sweating, and that was in the widespread introduction of subcon- 
tracting. The subcontractor’s profit was the difference between what 
he received from the contracting firm and what he had to pay his 
workers. Frequently he had reason to try to reduce wages as much 
as possible; if the employer “beat him down,” he in turn was forced 
to “beat down” the wages he paid his workers.* Even in this respect, 
the Jewish subcontractor was far from the worst offender, All the 
British observers, including R. H. Tawney® and even Beatrice Webb,° 
noted that the strength of the Jewish workshop lay in its efficiency; 
its low wages were a secondary factor. 

The workers themselves, of course, were hardly content with 
sweatshop conditions and tried to organize to better their lot. Much 
has been written about the Jewish garment workers in the United 
States, but what of those across the Atlantic? They produced no 
counterparts to the David Dubinskys or Sidney Hillmans who became 
dominant voices in their country’s labor movement. In the U.S., Jew- 
ish garment workers built powerful trade unions and played a decisive 
role in converting a stronghold of the sweatshop into an orderly, 
respectable industry, renowned for its peaceful labor-management re- 
lations. In Britain, however, there has been little comparable achieve- 
ment. 

2. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain 1820-1850 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1930), p. 181. 


3 Jesse Eliphalet Pope, The Clothing Industry in New York (University of Missouri, 
1905), pp. 42, 43. 

4 Maurice Dobb, Wages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1955), p. 77. 

5R. H. Tawney, The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the Tailoring Industry (Lon- 
don: G. Bell & Sons, 1915), p. 20. 

® Beatrice Potter (Webb), “The Tailoring Trade” in Charles Booth, Life and Labour of 
the People of London, Vol. IV (London: MacMillan, 1902). 
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Indeed, it has been claimed, by British Jews and Gentiles alike, that 
Jewish workers lacked working-class consciousness and were more in- 
terested in becoming bosses and leaving the working'class ranks than 
in bettering their conditions as workers.’ But the facts are otherwise. 
Jewish trade unionism in the garment industries of Britain and the 
United States, coincided with Jewish immigration to both countries. 
In Britain, as early as 1874, before the large-scale migration, a union 
was formed among Jewish tailors, and others followed in succeeding 
decades. It was easier, however, to form unions than to maintain 
them, and the common malady that plagued the Jewish garment 
unions was that membership rose at strike time but fell away after- 
wards. 

But the Jewish workers did organize, even earlier than did the 
non-Jewish workers in the large clothing factories. In Leeds, England’s 
Rochester, the first signs of trade union activity were seen in the Jew- 
ish workshops.* In May 1888, 3,000 Jewish garment union members 
in that city staged a general strike, demanding a 58-hour week and a 
closed shop, but hunger eventually drove them back to work on their 
employers’ terms. The failure of the strike led to the collapse of the 
union 

The very next year, when the non-Jewish workers in Leeds first 
organized, the Jewish workers made it clear that they also wanted a 
union, either of their own, or in connection with the others. The 
choice, however, was not theirs. At the founding meeting, the chair- 
man urged one union for all Leeds clothing workers; but the cutters, 
like their American counterparts, urged separate unions for them- 
selves and the pressers, on the ground that their craft interests were 
different. The pressers, on the other hand, favored one union; they 
contended that the cutters objected only because some pressers were 
Jews.® As a result of the cutters’ attitude, the Jewish workers did not 
join the new union. In 1893, however, they established their own 
organization, the Amalgamated Jewish Tailors,’ Machinists,’ and 
Pressers’ Trade Union, which grew very quickly and succeeded in im- 
proving the conditions of work in the Jewish shops.” In addition to 


7V. D. Lipman, Social History of the Jews in England, 1850-1950 (London, Watts & 
Co., 1954), p. 118. 

8 Joan Thomas, A History of the Leeds Clothing Industry (Yorkshire Bulletin of Eco- 
nomic and Social Science, Occasional Paper No. 1, 1955), p. 30. 

9 Leeds Daily News, October 29, 1889. 

10 Thomas, p. 31. 
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its major branch in Leeds, this union established twelve branches 
elsewhere in Britain. 

The Jewish garment unions of London were quite active during 
the 1880s. In 1889, the successful dockers’ strike in the East End, was 
followed by the Great Strike of the East London tailors, which lasted 
from August 27 to October 2. It ended in victory for the Jewish 
workers, who received a 10-hour day, the right to eat their meals 
off the employer's premises, an overtime limit of four hours a week, 
only two of which could be on any one day, and time and a half pay 
for the second two hours of overtime.” 

As a result of the victory, there was a mass meeting of all Jewish 
trades in London on December 20, 1889, to inaugurate a federation 
of East London Labour Unions. The importance of the meeting can be 
gauged by the fact that it was addressed by the outstanding leaders 
of the British trade union movement, James MacDonald, Tom Mann 
and Ben Tillett. By 1906-07, there were fifteen Jewish unions in the 
garment industry, competing among themselves for jobs and mem- 
bers.” By 1920, most of these small Jewish unions had been absorbed 
into the United Garment Workers’ Trade Union, then the dominant 
union in the entire clothing industry. 

The trend toward amalgamation of the Jewish unions with the 
others in the industry was temporarily reversed in the 1920s, when 
the men’s clothing workers in London broke away to form a separate 
Organization, the United Clothing Workers. This short-lived dual 
union, however, arose more because of a left-right cleavage than a 
Jewish-Gentile one. Indeed, the Jewish Communist trade unionists soon 
found themselves in as much trouble with Moscow as did their counter- 
parts in the American garment industry, and the break-away union soon 
collapsed. 

The process of liquidation of Jewish unionism in the British gar- 
ment industry was finally completed when the United Ladies’ Tailors’ 
Trade Union, the organization of the London cloakmakers, amal- 
gamated with the dominant National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers in 1939. 


11 Documents exhibited at Victoria and Albert Museum, London, commemorating Anglo- 
Jewish Tercentenary, January 1956. 
L. Fine, “The Jewish Trade Unions”, Jewish Vanguard, London, July 31, 1953. 

13 A full description and analysis of the break- -away union is contained in Shirley Lerner’s 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, London School of Economics, 1956. 
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The organization of unions by Jewish workers in the United 
States did not come easily either. It took three decades of incessant 
effort and struggle on the part of the immigrant tailors before union- 
ism gained a secure foothold in the highly-competitive, small-scale, 
seasonal garment industry. As in Britain, sporadic attempts to form 
unions in the 1880s ended in heartbreaking failures. Seasonal work 
meant seasonal unions, for the organized membership in the scattered 
shops melted away as soon as price settlements were completed.” 

Although the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
was formed in 1900, it made little progress until 1909, when it con- 
ducted a successful strike in the New York shirtwaist (blouse) in- 
dustry, the “Uprising of the Twenty Thousands,” and the event that 
firmly established it was the cloakmakers’ “Great Revolt” of 1910. 
After that, unionism spread rapidly to other branches of the women’s 
clothing industry and to other centers of production, so that by 1920 
the ILGWU boasted a membership of 105,400 out of 165,000 wage 
earners in the industry.” 

In the men’s clothing industry, although the United Garment 
Workers of America had been organized in 1891, significant advance 
came only after the 1910-11 strike at the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
plant in Chicago, spurred by immigrant Jewish workers. Increasing 
hostility between the “American” leadership of the United Garment 
Workers and the young immigrants led to a split in the ranks and the 
formation of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America in 
1914. Between 1915 and 1920, the membership of the Amalgamated 
jumped from 38,000 to 177,000.* 

The growth of unionism and collective bargaining brought im- 
provements in wages, hours, and working conditions. The 1910 strike 
in the New York women’s coat-and-suit industry won the workers a 
50-hour week, set up a Joint Board of Sanitary Control, provided for 
joint labor-management committees to set piece rates, and established 
minimum wages for week-workers. Unionism soon won similar vic- 
tories elsewhere in the American needle trades. Unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining helped stabilize the industry, not only by benefitting 
14 The author's A Stitch in Time (New York: Cloak Joint Board, International Ladies’ 

Garment Workers’ Union, 1950), p. 7. 
15 Louis Levine (Lewis Lorwin), The Women’s Garment Workers (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, 1924), pp. 139, 431. 


16 Leo Wolman, Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1936), pp. 178-181. 
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the workers, but by standardizing wage rates, and so reducing destruc- 
tive competition among garment firms. Wage regulation was accom- 
plished in the British clothing industry in the same period—less as a 
result of the spread of collective bargaining than of government in- 
tervention, in the form of trade boards to set legally-binding minimum 
wage rates. 

In both countries, unionism, which had made substantial gains in 
the decade 1910-20, suffered severe reverses in the 1920s. In the 
United States, structural changes in the industry greatly weakened 
unionism. Among such changes were: the spread of the labor market 
beyond the area of union control; the increasing stress on merchan- 
dising; the growing role of the jobber, who had no responsibility for 
conditions in the contracting shops; and the pressure on contractors to 
underbid each other for orders. If this were not enough, the unions 
themselves were torn apart by fratricidal warfare between left and 
right. Although the Communists were decisively defeated by the late 
1920s, the unions were unable to rebuild their strength during the 
depths of the Great Depression. 

The situation changed dramatically after Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
accession to the Presidency. The American garment unions were able 
to take immediate advantage of the green light flashed from Wash- 
ington in 1933 by the National Industrial Recovery Act; they quickly 
reformed their decimated ranks and went on to become more highly 
organized than ever. 

In Britain, the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers 
also made a substantial recovery from the depths of the 1920's; but, 
as a result of the experience of that decade, the workers had become 
more dependent upon legally-established minimum wage rates than 
upon unionism. This condition still obtains today.” 

The end of free immigration spelled the eventual disappearance 
of the Jewish tailor. There is not even a Jewish branch left in the 
National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers; in the London 
Mantle and Costume branch, the former United Ladies’ Tailors’ Trade 
Union, only about half the membership is still Jewish. Jewish garment 
workers are a small, and declining, minority of national union mem- 
bership, and they do not play a significant role in its affairs. 


17 See the author's, “Minimum Wages as a Deterrent to Union Organization: Experience 
in the British Clothing Industry,” Current Economic Comment, May 1959. 
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Although the Jewish migration to the United States was very 
much heavier and continued for an additional decade beyond that to 
Britain, the American Jewish garment worker is also rapidly disap- 
pearing. The ILGWU was largely a Jewish union (with a smaller but 
important Italian component) in its early days; today barely one out 
of five members is Jewish. In the men’s clothing industry, the Jewish 
proportion of the labor force is even smaller. Even in the predomi- 
nantly Jewish trades, such as the New York cloak industry, in which 
in 1919 three out of of four workers were Jewish, today less than half 
are. The percentage drops steadily, and will continue to do so, because 
most of the remaining Jewish workers are of advanced age, and before 
another decade elapses a Jewish garment worker will have become a 
rarity. 

The only solace to be derived from this prospect is that the Jewish 
garment workers of the United States will be survived by such great 
monuments as the powerful International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and the Hat, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers—unions which over the past half-century 
have blazed a pioneering trail in the establishment of arbitration 
machinery to settle labor-management disputes without recourse to 
strikes and lockouts, many forms of union-management cooperation 
designed to stabilize clothing manufacture, voluntary unemployment 
insurance, educational and recreational programs for union members, 
the thirty-five-hour week, medical and welfare benefits, health centers, 
pensions, and the operation of insurance companies, banks, housing 
projects, and vacation resorts. The Jewish garment workers of Britain 
will be remembered only by some students of labor history digging 
through musty old records for traces of their existence. 

The weakness of trade unionism among British garment workers, 
however, has not been limited to the Jews. The “English” sections 
of the clothing industry are no better organized; even today only a 
little over one-fourth of Britain’s half-million garment workers are 
union members. Such facts suggest that the fundamental explanation 
of the disparity between the two movements: must be sought in the 
divergent patterns of industrial relations that developed on the op- 
posite shores of the Atlantic Ocean.” 


18 See the author's “Trade Unionism and Collective Bargaining in the British Clothing 
Industry,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New School for Social Research, 1957. 
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It was the British system of labor-management relations and col- 
lective bargaining, particularly the reliance upon statutory minimum 
wage boards, that largely explains the weakness of unionism among 
all garment workers. On the other hand, the structure and functioning 
of American trade unionism has made it more adaptable than that of 
the British to the small-scale nature of the clothing industry. The 
concept of the exclusive bargaining agent, the fact that the local union 
covers an industrial rather than a geographic area, the greater pro- 
portion of full-time officials who service the membership in the scat- 
tered shops, and the closed or union shop—all these factors enabled 
American unions to be more successful in organizing garment workers. 

Certain differences between the situations of the Jewish garment 
workers in the two nations, however, have contributed to the differ- 
ential in their respective union growth. The Jews came as immigrants 
from Eastern Europe to both countries in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and poured into small clothing workshops. 
However, in America the rise of the ready-made clothing industry vir- 
tually coincided with the arrival of the immigrants; in Britain they 
became competitors with both skilled custom tailors and the large 
factories, which employed native women. 

Moreover, in the United States the Jews constituted just another 
immigrant group in a country accustomed to receiving newcomers into 
its midst; in Britain they were the only large group of immigrants. 
Nor did the English look kindly upon foreigners; there was much 
feeling against the poor Jewish immigrants, particuarly their work- 
shops and products. Mrs. Webb alleged that the Jewish “slop shops,” 
as she called them, could make garments only for the “tasteless” mid- 
dle class, but not for a “gentleman.”’* “The work is honest and good 
of its kind,” she wrote, “but the art of the English tailor has been 
exchanged for the perfect mechanism of Jewish organisation.” 

The absence of as rigid a class structure in the United States— 
a basically middle class nation—and the very rapid industrialization 
and urbanization of the late nineteenth century, led to the quick over- 
powering of custom tailoring by the ready-to-wear business, with little 
resultant antipathy to it. Furthermore, since the clothing industry was 
expanding at a very fast pace, it needed more and more workers; so 


19 Potter, p. 57. 
20 Potter, p. 55. 
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there was little problem of immigrants having to compete against 
native workers. 

The resentment of competition from Jews in the British clothing 
industry, on the other hand, led to agitation to bar them from the 
country. Labor was among the early proponents of such a course of 
action; the Trades Union Congress of 1895, for instance, adopted an 
anti-alien resolution. The mounting clamor led to passage of the Alien 
Act of 1905, which restricted the entrance of “undesirables,” including 
the infirm, criminals, and those who lacked means. Since most immi- 
grant Jews lacked means, they were generally excluded from the coun- 
try, and Jewish immigration into the British Isles slowed down. How- 
ever, the drop in immigration was not nearly as severe as its propo- 
nents had anticipated; in fact, the number of arrivals increased again 
in 1912-13. In the period from 1906 to 1914, four to five thousand 
Jewish immigrants entered the country annually. This was half the 
1905 peak and two-thirds the 1891-1904 average." The 1912-13 
increase led to renewed demands for more drastic restrictive legisla- 
tion, which was enacted in 1914 and effectively ended Jewish immigra- 
tion into the United Kingdom.” 

The restrictive legislation helped prevent the British Jews from 
becoming as large and important a part of the British community or 
the clothing industry as they were able to become in the United States, 
which continued to permit free immigration for another decade. As a 
result, the Jews have remained a proportionately smaller minority in 
Britain than in the United States. Britain’s 450,000 Jews comprise just 
under one per cent of the nation’s population while the 5,350,000 Jews 
of the United States make up three per cent of the American popu- 
lation. 

There was also a difference in the role played by the immigrants 
within the two Jewish communities. The tide of immigration from 
Eastern Europe to the United States was so great that, within a short 
period, the newcomers were able to make their influence felt within 
the Jewish community, and to speak on its behalf to the rest of the 
nation with an authority equal to that of the older Jewish settlers. 
21 Lipman, p. 143. 

22 The stern laws were relaxed in the 1930's to permit the entrance of those fleeing the 

Hitlerite terror in Germany, and about 40,000 Jewish refugees have been accepted 


since 1933. Israel Cohen, Contemporary Jewry (London: Methuen & Co., 1950), 
pp. 13, 133. 
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This was not so in Britain, where the Anglo-Jews, descendants of the 
earlier Sephardic and German settlers, continued for some time to be 
the only recognized voice of British Jewry. The greater institutionali- 
zation of social life in Britain probably largely accounts for this dif- 
ference. There was the Board of Deputies, which acted as the official 
spokesman for the Jewish community, and the Beth Din (Court of 
Judgment), which administered ecclesiastical law within the Jewish 
community. The status and authority of these institutions within the 
Jewish community were high, yet the immigrants were originally de- 
prived of any voice in them. In order to be eligible to vote in the 
elections for delegates to the Board of Deputies, one had to be a seat- 
holder in a synagogue or a member of an affiliated fraternal or youth 
society; but neither the small orthodox houses of worship of the im- 
migrants nor their societies were recognized for many years. 

The two Jewish communities also differed in that the labor and 
radical influence among the immigrants was much weaker in England 
than in the United States. Although there were socialist and anarchist 
groups in England (the first attempt to found a Jewish socialist soci- 
ety was made in 1876 in the East End of London by a group of Rus- 
sian Jews), historians of British Jew-v agree that the Jewish workers 
in London did not embrace socialist aoctrine.* The existence of the 
Board of Deputies, the Beth Din, and the office of Chief Rabbi gave 
the older British Jewish community the instruments through which 
to oppose the radicals, and to prevent them and their ideas from 
having any mass effect upon English Jewry. Furthermore, the immi- 
grant Jewish community of Britain, being smaller and feeling more 
alienated and sensitive than that of the United States, clung more 
tightly to traditional Judaism and was more responsive to the Zionist 
appeal. 

In the United States, the immigrant intellectuals who had to work 
in the garment shops provided the radical leadership which turned 
the mass of Jewish workers toward trade union and socialist goals. 
For most of the migrants, the final destination was the United States; 
generally, those who remained in England had run out of money to 
continue the journey. The intellectuals were especially attracted by the 
greater Opportunities in the United States, by the greater openness of 


23 Lipman, pp. 131, 132. 
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American society and by the strength and security offered by the 
much larger American Jewish community. The United States therefore 
attracted the most industrious of the immigrants; in many cases, this 
meant the leaders of the burgeoning unions. 

A number of top leaders of the American garment unions did live 
and work in England in the early years of this century, but soon there- 
after left for the United States. Some prominent examples are Sidney - 
Hillman, late president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Ab- 
raham Beckerman, former manager of the Amalgamated’s New York 
Joint Board; Morris Sigman, president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union in the 1920's; the late Israel Feinberg, who 
headed the ILGWU’s New York Cloak Joint Board for many years; 
and Louis Hyman, who was active both in opposition to the ILGWU 
in the 1920s and in more recent years as one of its vice presidents. 
These men had migrated from Eastern Europe to England, where they 
worked in the clothing industry and were active in building unions 
among their fellow workers. After a few years of activity in England, 
they went on to the United States, where they also worked in the 
garment trades and soon became leaders in their unions. Thus, the 
United States continually drew leadership away from the Jewish unions 
in England, weakening the position of the Jewish working-class move- 
ment there. 

The restrictions of the Alien Act of 1905 also contributed signif- 
icantly to the dearth of union and socialist influence among the East- 
ern European immigrants in Britain. The legislation affected the qual- 
ity as well as the quantity of the immigrants. The result was that the 
immigrant community was numerically dominated by those who had 
come in the 1880’s and '90’s from a Russia barely emerging from 
feudalism and hardly touched by western liberalism and industrializa- 
tion. The exact reverse was true for he United States; the post-1905 
migration was heavier than the earlice one, and it brought people 
more ready for unionization, and a leadership core which had pattici- 
pated in the 1905 Russian Revolution. 

“The higher intellectual level and the political consciousness of the 
new immigration were perhaps more decisive than its sheer numerical 
weight. Together they revitalized the entire Eastern European so- 


ciety. ... 
“The partial industrialization of the Pale in Russia after the turn 
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of the century had opened the ghetto to Western influences, releasing 
dynamic forces that changed the centuries-old pattern of life. It pro- 
duced a Jewish working class which, in turn, created a labor and 
Socialist movement. This new working class was well represented in 
the immigration.”™ 

Thus the Socialists and radical trade unionists—largely products 
of the late immigration and more familiar with an industrial environ- 
ment and advanced western ideas—were able, in the absence of institu- 
tional weapons with which the older Jewish community might fight 
them, to make great inroads upon the immigrant community. Grouped 
around the United Hebrew Trades, the Jewish Daily Forward, and the 
Workmen's Circle, they soon became leaders of the community. From 
that position they welded the garment workers into powerful unions, 
which were an integral part of that community. 


24 Melech Epstein, The Jew and Communism, 1919-1941 (New York: Trade Union 
Sponsoring Committee, 1959), pp. 4, 5. 








TROUBLE ON THE RAILROADS IN 1873-1874: PRELUDE 
TO THE 1877 CRISIS? 


by HERBERT G. GUTMAN 


“Strikes,” complained the New York Railroad Gazette in Janu- 
ary 1874, “are no longer accidents but are as much a disease of the 
body politic as the measles or indigestion are of our physical organi- 
zation." Between November 1873 and July 1874, workers on the 
Pennsylvania system and at least 17 other railroads struck.’ Engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, and track hands as well as shopmen and ordinary 
laborers resisted wage cuts, demanded salary due them, and opposed 
such employer practices as blacklisting and the use of iron-clad con- 
tracts. None of these disputes was so dramatic or important as the 
general railroad strike in 1877, but together they prophetically etched 
the outlines of that violent outburst. The strikes also revealed certain 
explosive elements in the social structure of post-bellum America. 
Seemingly pathetic and seldom lasting more than a week or two, 
the significance of the strikes lay not in their success or failure but 
rather in the readiness of the strikers to express their grievances in a 
dramatic, direct, and frequently telling manner. Even though the work- 
ers were mostly without trade union organization or experience, they 
often exerted a kind of raw power that made trouble for their em- 
ployers. Most of the 1873-1874 disputes, furthermore, took place in 
small railroad towns and in isolated semi-rural regions where small 
numbers of workers often could marshall surprising strength. The so- 
cial structure and ideology in these areas often worked to the advan- 
tage of the disaffected workers. Large numbers of non-strikers fre- 
1“The Strike,” Railroad Gazette, Jan. 3, 1874, p. 4. 

2 Between November 1873 and June 1874 workers struck on the following railroads: 
the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia, the Philadelphia and Reading, the Penn- 
sylvania Central, the New Jersey Southern, the New York and Oswego Midland, 
the various eastern divisions of the Erie Railroad system, the Boston and Worcester, 


the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, the Louisville Short Line, the Allegheny 
Valley, and the Chicago and Alton. 
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quently sided with them. Though the railroad operators put down 
almost all the strikes, they faced difficulties that they were unprepared 
for and that taxed their imaginations and their energies. 


Even though the railroad industry was probably the largest single 
employer in the country when the 1873 depression started, most rail- 
road workers were without unions of any kind.* The track hands, 
switchmen, firemen, and brakemen had no union. A small number 
of machinists employed in certain repair shops belonged to the Ma- 
chinists’ and Blacksmiths’ International Union, but the large ma- 
jority of shopmen and stationary hands were not union members. Most 
conductors also were free of union ties, for the Locomotive Conduc- 
tors’ Brotherhood was a weak union. Founded in 1868, it had only 
21 locals five years later* Only the engineers had an effective 
union in 1873, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Almost 
10,000 engineers, employed on nearly every major trunk line, belonged 
to the Brotherhood. Led by Grand Chief Engineer Charles Wilson, the 
Brotherhood enforced written contracts on a number of lines, pub- 
lished a monthly magazine, and maintained a well-managed accident 
and insurance program.* At the same time, the absence of trade unions 


8 The railroad system had grown enormously by 1873. Only 9,201 miles of track were 
used in 1850, but in the next ten years this figure had more than tripled. By 1873 
slightly over 70,000 miles existed. In the four years between 1869 and 1873 more 
than 24,000 miles were built. Not counting clerks, Pennsylvania had about 18,000 
railroad workers in 1870. Nearly 30,000 men worked for the Ohio roads in 1873. 
See, for examples, American Iron and Steel Association, Annual Report to December 
31, 1874 (Philadelphia: Chandler Printers, 1875), 75-77; Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, First Annual Report, 1872-1873 (Harrisburg: Benjamin Singerly, 
1874), 407-408; Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, First Annual Report, 1877 (Colum- 
bus; Nevins and Myers, 1878), 281-283. 

4 Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Monthly Journal, VII (December, 1873), 598. 
Examples of the strength of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ International Union 
in the Indianapolis repair shops appear in the Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec, 
27, 1873-Jan. 10, 1874. 

5 Charles Wilson, a conservative trade unionist, rejected labor reform and politics, did 
not allow union members to cooperate with other non-railroad workers, opposed 
strikes, stressed matters such as sobriety, and believed that workers and employers 
shared a common interest. Under Wilson's leadership, the BLE worked closely with 
the American Railway Association, an organization of employers. Local lodges could 
not strike without his permission on pain of expulsion. Many engineers, especially 
in the west and the south, opposed his policies, but in 1873 his position seemed 
unassailable. See, for examples, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Monthly 
Journal, VII (November, 1873), 508; “List of Sub-divisions,” ibid., VII (December, 
1873), 612-616. Wilson's views of other labor leaders such as Robert Schilling, 
John Fehrenbatch, and William Saffin are found in “The Missouri Strike,” sbid., 
VII (September, 1873), 408. See also George McNeil, ed., The Labor Movement: 
The Problem of Today (New York: M. W. Hazen, 1891), 321-332 and John R. 
Commons and others, History of Labour in the United States, II (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1918), 63-66. 
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among most railroad workers was no proof of their satisfaction with 
their jobs and their employers, for they voiced numerous grievances.° 

During the early months of the depression, many railroads hastily 
adjusted to the drop in freight and passenger traffic. The New York 
Central Railroad, for example, discharged 1400 shopmen in New York 
City, and Jersey City, an important eastern rail terminus, listed 
thousands of unemployed workers by early November 1873. Railroads 
in every region—the Union Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 
the Louisville and Nashville, and the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern, to cite only a few examples—cut wages. A number of financially 
pressed roads also withheld wages.’ In a number of instances, further- 
more, the companies added insult to injury when they instituted their 
new wage policies. Knoxville officials of the East Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Georgia Railroad told their employees of a 20 per cent wage cut 
the day before it went into effect.* On November 30, the various 
divisions of the Pennsylvania system announced that the wages of 
engineers and firemen would fall 10 per cent the next day. The 
Pennsylvania violated a written agreement drawn up with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers in 1872, for that contract fixed a wage 


6 Railroad workers had numerous grievances. They often complained that employers 
withheld wages from them for several weeks or even months. Certain Wisconsin 
roads made them trade in company-owned stores. Pennsylvania workers at the large 
Susquehanna Depot repair shops of the Erie Railroad said that many of the “best 
and oldest’” workers were discharged “without assigned cause” and that “utterly un- 
skilled” laborers received the same wages as some skilled mechanics. Engineers and 
firemen on the Pennsylvania system charged that when engines were damaged the 
workers paid the repair cost regardless of the cause. “If you don’t pay the damages,” 
company officials reportedly told complaining engineers, ‘“‘we'll discharge you.” 
Many ae lost as much as 3 months of work every year because company 
officials did not supply them with new engines when their cabs were in re = 
After listing a number of grievances, one engineer declared, “If I fall sick 
even absent for an hour from the engine I am docked the time, while the Hmm 
can throw me off just as many hours as they choose.” “We et paid so much a 
day for every day we are on a run,” said another engineer. us by the 
‘run’ not by the day ... A day is 12 hours and from our point pele ot view there 
are 14 days in the week.” See W orkingman’s Advocate, Feb. 21, 1874; “Resolutions 
of the Susquehanna Depot, Pa., Strikers,” n.d., printed in ibid., March 14, 1874; 
“Interviews with unidentified locomotive engineers,” n.d., Chicago Tribune, Dec. 
29, 1873 and Chicago Times, Dec. 31, 1873. See also the discussion of conditions 
of work in Robert V. Bruce, 1877: Year of Violence (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1959), 42-47. 

7 Examples of the severe amount of unemployment among railroad workers are found 
ia the Workingman’s Advocate, Oct. 11, 18, 25, Nov. 22, 29, Dec. 30, 1873; 
Chicago Times, Oct. 31, Nov. 10, Dec. 3, 5, 24, 1873; Philadel phia Inquirer, Nov. 
5, 1873. The New Jersey Southern Railroad, a major link between lelphia 
and New York, in serious financial trouble, withheld $40,000 of back wages (New 
York Times, Jan. 14, 15, 1874). 

es x dispatches, Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 5, 7, 1873; Chicago Times, Nov. 

7, 1873. 
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scale that could not be altered by either side without prior notice or 
joint consultation. After the firm’s announcement, therefore, the 
Union sent a special committee to J. N. McCullough, the system's 
western superintendent. McCullough brushed the committee aside, 
fired its members, and issued an order that forbade leaves of absences 
to other engineers who sought to discuss the matter with him. When 
angered engineers threatened to strike, ‘McCullough, aware of the 
thousands of unemployed railroad men, announced, “Let them strike, 
I can’t help it. If it is to be a strike, strike it must be.’”® 
Most of the 1873-1874 strikes revealed the power of the railroad 
workers to disrupt traffic on many roads. Engineers, firemen, and ma- 
chinists on the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia Railroad de- 
manded fewer hours in place of a wage cut in November 1873, but 
the Knoxville company turned them down. After the men left work, 
they removed coupling pins from many freight cars so that master 
mechanics, non-striking engineers, and new hands could not move 
them. No serious violence occurred, but for several days only mail 
trains left Knoxville." New Jersey Southern Railroad workers tore up 
sections of track, disabled locomotives, and cut telegraph wires. Where 
track was removed, they posted signals to prevent accidents. Anxious 
to collect $40,000 of back wages, the men publicly denied responsibility 
for these depredations. Still, conditions on the New Jersey line re- 
mained chaotic and trains did not run in mid-January and early Febru- 
ary 1874." Soon after, track hands on the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad, who wanted five months’ back pay, spiked switches 
% J. D. Layng, Assistant General Manager, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pittsburgh, 
to A. J. Poole, Chairman, Committee of Locomotive ory Jan. 20, 1872, and 
AJP and 19 representatives of the various divisions the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad, “Agreement with the Company,” n. d., printed in the Indianapolis Daily 
Sentinel, Dec. 28, 1873; Richmond, Indiana, dispatch, Chicago Tribume, Dec. 31, 
1873; A. J. Poole, “For the Indianapolis Engineers, Resolutions Unanimously 
Adopted on Dec. 27, 1873,” Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 28, 1873; Peter M. 
Arthur, “Speech . . . at the Atlanta Convention, 1874,” Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Monthly Journal, VIIl (November, 1874), 584-585; “Interview with 
J. N. McCullough,” Pittsburgh dispatch, Chicago Times, Dec. 28, 1873. 
10R. A. B., Knoxville correspondent, Cincinnati Gazette, n. d., reported in Chicago 
Tribune, Nov. 8, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 5, 7, 1873; Chicago Times, 
Nov. 6, 7, 1873; Manufacturer to the editor, n. d., Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 7, 
1873;'P. M. Arthur, “Address . . . to the Citizens of Knoxville . . . Dec. 16, 
— '; Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Monthly Journal, 1X (January, 1875), 
33-34. 


11 New York Times, Jan. 14, 16, 1874; Railroad Gazette, Jan. 24, 1874, p. 31; Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Jan. 16, 1874. 
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and tore up sections of track near Middletown, New York.” In April 

1874, 250 section hands struck the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 

for the same reasons. Freight trains did not run for a time, and the 

company told of switches tampered with and water tanks ruined.” 

Brakemen, switchmen, and track hands on the western New York 

division of the Erie Railroad also stopped trains. The strike centered 

in Hornellsville, where the Erie made important connections with other 
tailroads. The workers allowed Erie trains to enter the town but 
would not let them leave. Within 24 hours, trains from three lines 
crowded the area. The strikers let mail trains pass but removed the 

brakes from passenger and freight cars. According to one report, 75 

freight trains and 5 passenger trains with 1000 persons were detained 

for two days.* 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad’s coal line from Pittston, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Waverley, New York, was in similar difficulty in March 1874. 
On condition that wages would improve when rail traffic picked up, 
its workers had accepted a 10 per cent wage cut in December 1873. 
The company, however, reneged, and 250 men, all the employees ex- 
cept the engineers, struck. Congregating in Waverley, they set brakes, 
removed brake wheels, switched track, and allowed only mail trains 
to pass. They escorted stranded passengers to the depot and politely 
carried their baggage, moved into stalled railroad cars and raised an 
American flag over their new “home,” and visited local hotels and 
taverns to prevent excessive drinking among the workers. For several 
days, the workers controlled local affairs. An observer noted, “No 
threats of violence are made—no disorderly conduct is feared—no 
drinks [are] allowed. ... The property of the company is being 
guarded with as much care and zeal as if it were their own.” Never- 
theless, when officials ran a coal train over the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad’s tracks, strikers met it, unhooked its cars, 
12 Railroad Gazette, Feb. 14, 1874, p. 48. 

13 Cincinnati Commercial, April 18-26, 1874. 

14 The brakemen protested after the railroad, in an economy move, dropped one of every 
four brakemen on a train crew, and the switchmen and track hands complained 
about a wage cut and a simultaneous order to pay rent “for the shanties in which 
many of them lived along the railroad line.” Details are found in Railroad Gazette, 
March 7, 1874, p. 87; Hornellsville dispatch, Chicago Tribune, March 7, 1874; 


“Strikes—Riot—Revolution,” Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, March 14, 1874, 
pp. 8-9. 
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and threw the coupling pins into a canal nearby.’ 

Shop workers and repair mechanics in the large Erie Railroad 
shops in Susquehanna Depot, a northeastern Pennsylvania town, also 
struck in late March 1874. They had many grievances against the 
corporation but especially complained about its failure to pay regular 
wages. More than 1000 of them left work on March 25, and they 
attracted nationwide attention. “Susquehanna is the subject of talk 
the country: over,” wrote the Scranton Times. The Chicago Times 
called the walkout “one of the most startling incidents that ever oc- 
curred in Pennsylvania.’’* 

After electing a Workingmen’s Committee to manage their af- 
fairs, the workers seized control of the repair shops. “Bells were 
rung” and “a mammoth steam whistle was blown.” The men forced 
company officials from the shops, and within 20 minutes the entire 
works was cleared and “under the complete control of the men.” 
Temperance committees visited tavern owners and asked them to close. 
For the moment, the strikers allowed trains through the city but 
warned Erie officials that they would halt traffic unless they were paid 
within 24 hours and the firm introduced a regular pay day, time and a 
half for overtime work, and a decent apprenticeship system. Instead 
of paying the men, the managers fired the strike leaders and said 
wages would be offered at a future unspecified time. On March 27, 
therefore, the workers made good their threat. “As fast as trains ar- 
rived,” an Erie official wrote, strikers “proceeded to disable the loco- 
motive by removing portions of the machinery.” At least 45 engines 
were switched into a roundhouse. Passenger and freight cars were left 
on track nearby, but mail cars were let through the town. For a few 
days, rail business remained stalled in Susquehanna Depot. Although 
a number of prominent citizens found the strikers “quiet and orderly,” 
18 Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 14, March 6, 1874; Philadelphia Bulletin, Jan. 14, 1874; 

Scranton Times, March 5, 11, 1874; Chicago Tribune, March 5, 1874; Railroad 
Gazette, March 14, 1874, p. 94. 

16 The Erie Railroad frequently waited six or eight weeks before paying its employees. 
Most of the shopmen had worked three-quarters time during the early months of 
the depression, and in early March they struck and demanded a regular pay date. 
The company agreed to pay them on the fifteenth of each month, and the strike 
quickly ended. When March 15 came, the men were put off until March 25, and on 
that day the Erie managers again announced a postponement. See Workingman’s 
Advocate, March 14, 1874; Scranton Republican, March 30, 1874; Scranton Times, 
March 28, 1874; Chicago Times, April 2, 1874; Pennsylvania Bureau of Labor 


a Ninth Annual Report, 1880-1881, III (Harrisburg: Lane S. Hart, 1882), 
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the agitated shopmen indisputably controlled the Erie Railroad’s valu- 
able properties.” 

Disgruntled engineers and firemen on the western divisions of 
the Pennsylvania Central Railroad also stopped trains. Acting without 
the permission of Charles Wilson, western members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers secretly planned a general strike and 
invited the firemen to join them in December 1873. A surprise walk- 
out started at noon on December 26. About 3000 engineers and fire- 
men simultaneously quit in many western cities. They struck in large 
cities such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Columbus, 
and Indianapolis as well as smaller Ohio and Indiana towns such as 
Dennison, Alliance, Crestline, Logansport, and Richmond and af- 
fected almost the entire western division of Pennsylvania system, in- 
cluding the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad, the Little 
Miami Railroad, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Railroad, 
and the Jeffersonville, Madison, and Indianapolis Railroad. Ohio's 
Portsmouth Tribune called the dispute “the greatest railroad strike” 
in the nation’s history.” 

The suddenness of the strike paralyzed traffic on most of the 
Pennsylvania's divisions for several days. Stranded passengers filled 
the Pittsburgh Union Depot and loaded freight cars piled up in yards 


17 The behavior of the strikers was quite revealing. When Erie officials refused to allow 
mail cars through alone, the strikers telegraphed postal authorities in Washington 
and lodged a complaint against the firm. The Assistant Postmaster-General thanked 
the strikers for “facilitating the transportation of the United States’ mails.” Another 
time, as an express train drew up toward the city, the Erie Division Superintendent 
met it and ordered the engineer to drive through Susquehanna Depot at full speed 
and “in spite of hell.” Filled with 300 passengers, the train dashed into the city 
at an excessive speed and stopped at the rail depot. Beyond the city to the west 
was a loose rail that could have derailed the entire train. “The Workingmen’s 
Committee knew this,” explained the Scranton Republican, “and . . . two of their 
(sic) number boarded the engine at the depot and in spite of the engineer and 
(Supperintendent) Thomas stop the train.” Thomas drew a revolver on the 
strikers, but he was seized and disarmed, and a warrant was issued for his arrest. 
See Scranton Republican, March 30, 1874; “Statement of James C. Clarke,” Third 
Vice-President, Erie Railroad, New York Tribune, April 9, 1874; Adjutant General 
of Pennsylvania, Annual Report, 1874 (Harrisburg: Benjamin Singerly, 1875), 
18-20, 23. 

18 The Indianapolis branch of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, for example, 
publicly criticized the Pennsylvania Railroad for its “oppressive and tyrannical” 
practices toward men who had “exerted themselves to wk for the interest of the 
company.” Though the engineers and firemen openly attacked the company, none 
— mentioned the strike before it actually began. See Portsmouth Tribune, 

. 27, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Dec. 26-29, 1873; Chicago Times, Dec. 
26-29, 1873; Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 26-31, 1873; Charles Wilson, ‘To 
All Members of the Brotherhood,” n. d., Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Monthly Journal, VIII (January, 1874), 28-30. 
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nearby. Huge crowds gathered in depot yards in all the affected 
cities and, egged on by strikers, hooted at workers and company offi- 
cials who tried to run the trains. In Indianapolis, for example, a noisy 
crowd jeered loudly as a superintendent manned the locomotive of a 
Vincennes-bound train. Cincinnati supervisory personnel found it hard 
to hire new engineers and firemen. Repair shops in many of these cities 
also closed.” 


The most serious trouble occurred in Logansport, Indiana, a 
small rail terminal north of Indianapolis, where 200 engineers, fire- 
men, and train hostlers halted the traffic on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis Railroad. The men gathered in the depot yards, un- 
coupled coaches and freight cars, pulled non-strikers from their cabs, 
and tampered with engines and boilers. They fixed one engine so that 
it could run only backwards. A non-striking engineer was hit with a 
stone. Even though the sheriff swore in special deputies and arrested 
15 men and the mayor pleaded with the strikers to allow the trains 
through, company officials found it impossible to conduct their busi- 
ness. When an excited non-striker drove an express train through the 
city at a hazardous speed and in violation of state and local law, fur- 
thermore, he was arrested. Crowds continued to jam the depot yards, 
and trains remained still.” 

In most cities, the strike was less effective than in Logansport. 
Still, for at least two or three days only mail trains regularly traveled 
the 3000 miles of struck road. Passenger trains manned by non-strikers, 
company officials, and master mechanics occasionally left one or an- 
other of the struck depot yards but few freight trains moved. The 
engineers and firemen, however, had uneven strength. In some cities, 
such as Pittsburgh and Chicago, they were quickly put down. In Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, and Columbus, they held out for a week or two. 
Indianapolis engineers appealed to the traveling public, “We are not 
ready to sell our labor... for a price that would virtually close the 
doors of our educational institutions against our children and com- 


19 See, for many details on the early effects of the strike, Pittsburgh Post, Dec. 27, 1873; 
Cincinnati Commerical, Dec. 27, 28, 1873; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 27, 28, 30, 1873; 
Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 26-31, 1873; Chicago Times, Dec. 27, 28, 1873. 

20 Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Dec. 27, 
29, 1873; Chicago Times, Dec. 27, 1873; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 29, 1873. The 
stoned engineer told a reporter that his assailant, a fireman named J. Hogan, “had 
no ea mang aig the Logansport strikers. (Interview with Charley Miller, 
Chicago Times, . 31, 1874). 
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pel them to begin a life of drudgery without the first rudiments of 
a common school education.” Striking Cincinnati engineers explained, 
“We assure you that we intend to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all winter and summer, too.”™ 
The strike was not without a number of violent incidents. Rail- 
road officials everywhere accused the men of throwing switches, cut- 
ting telegraph lines, derailing trains, threatening and stoning non- 
strikers, disengaging engines, and putting “‘soap or oil in water tanks 
to explode engines.” In Cincinnati, they blamed the strikers after an 
express train jumped the track a few miles east of the city. After a 
former official of the Indianapolis branch of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers shot a non-striking engineer in the arm as latter drove 
a train out of the city, the companies charged the union with foment- 
ing violence. Company spokesmen also reported numerous threats 
against working engineers and said non-strikers feared to return to 
work.™ 
Publicly counseling against violence, the striking engineers and 
firemen rejected the charges of the railroad companies. The Cincin- 
nati strikers offered a reward for information concerning the derail- 
ment and then blamed it on a cowardly non-striker, who jumped from 
the express engine after he erroneously threw an air brake. The strik- 
ers accused the railroads of hiring “immoral, drunken, rowdy, and 
incompetent” engineers, who had been discharged previously by the 
same firms, as strikebreakers. Indianapolis engineers offered a reward 
for the arrest of those who caused violence and even asked the per- 
mission of their employers to guard railroad property against possible 
destruction. The managers refused and instead armed those men who 
remained loyal. The strikers then offered to “stand or fall by the 
verdict of an impartial tribunal” and insisted that certain persons 
committed “unlawful depredations and charge the same to the engi- 
21 Division 11, B. L. E., “To the Public,” n. d., Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 31, 
1873; Little Miami Railroad Division Engineers, ‘To the Commuters on the Little 
Miami Division of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad and the Public in General,” 
n. d., Cincinnati Enquirer, =, 1, 1874. See also E. Price, First Assistant ineer, 
Little Miami Division, B. L. E., Lodge 34, to Brother Committeemen, n. loc. 
cit. Price gave the Enquirer the names of “scab” engineers in his letter and urged 
his fellow-strikers to hang posters everywhere so that the public would learn of the 
incompetent skills of these “scabs.” 
22 See, for examples, Chicago Times, Dec. 27, 1873; Chica, ago Tribune, Dec. 30, 1873; 


Cincinnati Commercial, Dec. 28, 29, 1873; Indianapo is Daily Sentinel, Dec. 28, 
29, 30, 1873. R 
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neers and firemen in the hope of turning public opinion against us 
and in favor of the railroad companies.”* 

In each of these strikes, the workers disrupted traffic and made other 
kinds of trouble. The character of their behavior closely paralleled 
events that would take place in the summer of 1877. Commenting on 
the seizure of railroad property and the halting of trains in 1873-1874, 
Railroad Gazette insisted that the workers were in ‘‘flat rebellion, not 
simply against the companies... but against the law of the land.” 
Such behavior was “a defiance to every law-abiding citizen.” The 
trade journal explained: 

Imagine a servant girl disconnecting the water and gas, putting the 
range out of order . . . locking up the kitchen, and coolly declaring 
that there shall be no cooking in the kitchen till she gets her pay and 
the right to two “afternoons out” weekly. 


Charging the strikers with criminal and violent acts, most urban news- 
papers supported the Railroad Gazette and advised “swift, decided, 
and exemplary” punishment.* 


23 The scant and often contradictory nature of the evidence makes it impossible to 
establish responsibility for the acts of violence. The Cincinnati Enquirer, no friend 
to strikers, said that ‘‘a large amount of terrorism existed in the minds of [railroad] 
managers.” (Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 16, 1874. See also Coopers’ New Monthly, 
I [January, 1874], 13-14) Jerry Bush, who shot the non-union engineer in Indiana- 
polis, was held in $3000 bail, but no trial record has been found. (Indianapolis 
dispatch, Chicago Tribune, Dec. 30, 1873). Samuel Marchbanks was arrested for 
cutting down telegraph wires near Dennison, Ohio, but no information has been 
located about his occupation or his motive. (Cadiz, Ohio, dispatch, Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, Feb. 23, 1874). There is suggestive but incomplete data concerning the 
Cincinnati derailment. In mid-January 1874, the Cincinnati railroad companies an- 
nounced that several private detectives had studied the incident and that 7 firemen 
and an engineer from Zenia, Columbus, and Cincinnati were partners to the ‘‘crime.” 
Accused of “conspiracy,” planning to pour soap and lye ‘into boilers and engines, 
and throwing the switch that derailed the express, the men faced jail sentences of 
from 7 to 21 years if convicted. One of them, Daniel Harvey, a fireman, confessed 
and implicated the other six. Henry Lewis, the supposed ringleader, was defended 
by a prominent Ohio State Senator, W. P. Reed. The railroad officials pleaded in 
Harvey's behalf and said the others had misled him. No record has been found of 
the outcome of the trial. (/bid., Jan. 16, 1874; Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 16, 21, 
March 14, 1874). 

24 “Railroads Seized by Strikers,” Railroad Gazette, April 4, 1874, p. 122; “The Railroad 
Strike,” Philadelphia Bulletin, Dec. 27, 1873. See also the editorials in Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Dec. 27, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Dec. 28, 1873; Chicago Times, 
Dec. 30, 31, 1873; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 28, 1873; extracts from editorials in 
Louisville Courier and Journal, n. d., Chicago Inter-Ocean, n. d., Cincinnati Times, 
n. d., and other western and southern newspapers reprinted in the Indianapolis Daily 
Sentinel, Dec. 30 and 31, 1873. Certain newspapers such as the New York Times 
and the Chicago Tribune, however, took a more conciliatory approach and especially 
criticized those roads that failed to pay their workers on time. “Men who are 
starving for the want of wages,” observed the Times, “. . . cannot be expected to 
be always reasonable.” “They are dependent on their wages for bread,” wrote the 
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Evidence of community support for the 1873-1874 railroad strik- 
ers also suggested a parallel with the later 1877 events.” Engineers 
and firemen from the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad refused to 
run idle Knoxville trains during the East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia Railroad strike.” The strikers on the New Jersey Southern 
Railroad found local support in and near Manchester, New Jersey, 
and even though the railroad pleaded for state and even federal inter- 
vention in its behalf, the New Jersey legislature made back wages a 
first lien on the receipts of railroads in receivership.” During the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad dispute, Erie Railroad workers brought the 
strikers provisions, and many Waverley citizens also supported them.” 
When 400 freight depot hands in New York City demanded pre- 
depression wages and special overtime rates from the Erie Railroad, 
a Catholic priest encouraged them.” Similarly, striking brakemen on 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad were aided by Bloomington, Illinois, 
citizens in June 1874.*° 

During the Pennsylvania Central dispute, the disaffected engi- 
neers and firemen also found a good deal of sympathy from non- 
strikers. An Indianapolis militia officer complained that the Logans- 


port authorities were helpless because the “‘public’’ actively sided with 
the railroad workers. He also found that the Indianapolis troops sent 





Chicago Tribune of the Susquehanna Depot strikers. “The remedy of a law-suit 
is a mockery to a starving man or, in this case, a starving community.” While 
critical of the Erie Railroad, these same newspapers and others still supported the 
Pennsylvania governor when he sent militia to allow the trains to run again. See, 
for examples of this moderately critical attitude, New York Times, March 29, 31, 
1874; Chicago Tribune, Match 30, 1874. See also Cleveland Leader, March 31, 1874; 
Philadelphia Bulletin, March 30, 1874. 

25 Evidence of the character of community support for workers during other industrial 

disputes at the start of the 1873 depression can be found in Herbert G. Gutman, 

“Two Lockouts in Pennsylvania, 1873-1874," The Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, LXXXIII (July, 1959), 322-325 and “An Iron Workers’ Strike 
in the Ohio Valley,” The Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXVIII (October, 1959), 
357-358, 361, 363, 365-369. 

26 Knoxville dispatches, Chicago Tribune, Nov. 8, 1873; Chicago Times, Nov. 6, 7, 
1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 6, 7, 1873. 

27 New York Times, Jan. 24, Feb. 20, 1874; Railroad Gazette, Jan. 31, Feb. 21, 1874, 
pp. 40, 66. The strike finally ended when the workers signed an agreement under 
which the road’s receivers would lease the road so that the net earnings of the 
line could be applied to the payment of back wages as a first lien. 

28 Scranton Times, March 11, 1874. 

_— a Times, March 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 1874; Chicago Tribune, March 
24, 1874. 

30 Tbid., June 3-6, 1874; Chicago Times, June 3-6, 1874. 
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to Logansport had no heart in their work and wanted to go home. 
A Dennison, Ohio, resident repudiated charges that local strikers be- 
haved like “drunken rioters” and insisted that the Steubenville militia, 
sent to put down “violence” in Dennison, was embittered over its task. 
Cincinnati socialists demonstrated in support of the strikers, and in 
Columbus, non-striking engineers promised the strikers half of their 
wages. Enthusiastic numbers of Indianapolis workers defended and 
even aided the strikers. Local trade unions, such as the Iron Molders’ 
Union, the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union, and the Indianapolis 
Trades’ Assembly, commended their “pluck against acts of tyranny,” 
and the Indianapolis Typographical Union, after urging the strikers 
“to resist the unjust demands of this [railroad} monopoly to the bitter 
end,” voted them $300. Members of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ 
International Union in the Indianapolis repair shops refused to fix 
damaged Pennsylvania engines, and John Fehrenbatch, the union’s 
national president, visited the city and defended the engineers and 
firemen.™ 
The Indianapolis strikers also attracted substantial backing from 
the non-laboring population. The mayor, a prominent local judge, and 
several members of the city council attacked the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. General Daniel Macauley, who had just returned from Logans- 
port where he headed the Indianapolis militia and restored order, 
joined other local dignitaries who “extended their sympathies to the 
engineers” and encouraged “them in their efforts to break up the 
monopoly which has been oppressing them.” Letters in the local press 
generally favored the strikers: one asked if the railroad officials were 
“gods that mortal men dare not speak to?” The Indianapolis Daily 
Sentinel, a Democratic newspaper, called the railroads an “oligarchy 
...more powerful ...than the absolutism of the Napoleons.” Hark- 
81 Daniel Macauley, Logansport, to Gov. Thomas A. Hendricks, Indianapolis, Dec. 29, 
1873; DM, Logansport, to the Mayor and Sheriff, Logansport, n. d.; Mayor S. L. 
McFadden, “A Proclamation,” n. d.; and other details any in the Indianapolis 
Daily Sentinel, Dec. 29, 30, 31, 1873; Resolutions of the Printers’ Union, the 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union, the Iron Molders’ Union, the Machinists’ and Black- 
smiths’ International Union, and the Indianapolis, Trades’ Assembly, printed in ibid., 
Jan. 2, 4, 7, 1874; John Fehrenbatch’s visit is described in ibid., Jan. 3, 1874; and 
the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 31, 1874; the Dennison details are revealed in H. B. 
Keffer, Dennison, to the editor, Dec. 30, 1873, Cincinnati Commercial, Jan. 3, 1874. 


See also Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 29, 1873 and Jan. 11, 1874; Chicago 
Times, Dec. 30, 1873; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 29, 30, 1873. 
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ing back to Jacksonian concepts, the Sentinel blamed the strike on “the 
great interests” and “the grasping and imbecile management of the 
great corporations.” 

Many of Susquehanna Depot’s 8000 inhabitants, although de- 
pendent on the Erie Railroad whose shops dominated the local econ- 
omy, also supported and aided the strikers. When railroad officials 
announced the dismissal of the strike leaders and demanded that M. 
B. Helme, the Lackawanna County sheriff, organize a posse and drive 
the shopmen from the railroad’s properties, Helme refused to act 
until the strikers received all the wages due them. Soon after, when 
Helme and a 35-man posse arrived near the shops, the strikers refused 
to talk with them unless they came disarmed. Helme surrendered their 
arms to the strikers, who then allowed the police to stay in the shops 
and “preserve order.” Local law enforcement authorities also thwarted 
the company’s importation of 200 “special police” from New York 
and New Jersey. Scranton reporters called these 200 men “a gang of 
ruffians of the no-profession-in-particular class.” Together with a num- 
ber of strikers, Sheriff Helme intercepted the strangers outside of 
the town, disarmed them of their “billies and revolvers,” and, after 
threatening their arrest, shipped them back home.* 

At the same time, other local citizens supported the strikers. A 
prominent officer in the state militia told Governor John Hartranft 
that the shopmen had “the sympathy of nearly if not all the citizens 
of the town.” As a result, a friend of the Erie company exploded, 
“The Commune could do no more.” “Public sympathy is with the 
men,” wrote the Scranton Times, “and ‘vox populi vox dei’ is a fairer 
law than many of our statutes embody.” When Governor Hartranft 
agreed to send troops, leading local citizens, including a justice of 
the peace, a town burgess, an assistant postmaster, and a physician, 
assailed his decision. Why, asked one critic, were troops needed if 
the strikers were “quiet [and} orderly and the mails... allowed to 
run?” A petition signed by a majority of the city’s prominent residents 
charged Hartranft with “supporting the interests of a corporation 
against our own citizens, who ask nothing but their hard-earned 
82 Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Jan. 3, 4, 5, 8, 1874. 


33 Scranton Times, March 29, 1874; Scranton Republican, March 30, 1874; “Statement 
of J. C. Clarke,” New York Tribune, April 9, 1874. 
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wages.” “In the name of humanity,” the petitioners asked him to 
withdraw the soldiers.™ 

In neighboring Scranton, the Times and the Republican backed 
the shopmen, too. Admitting that their seizure of property was il- 
legal, the Times still defended the workers: 


The law is an uncertain, tedious, and expensive means of reaching 
a powerful corporation. It was an insult to these men to retain their 
wages upon which most of them were dependent for their bread—bread 
for their families. “The laborer is worthy of his hire” and he should 
have it. 


To withhold his wages was “an insult...to his dignity as a citizen 
and to his worth as a workman.” “An insulted man,” the Times con- 
cluded, “don’t [sic} think about law and legal redress... Erie has 
wronged its labor grossly and got its blow.”* 

The popular support afforded the strikers expressed itself in many 
ways. Citizens housed marooned Erie passengers. A local minister 
preached a severe Sunday sermon against the Erie company. After 
the state troops arrived, many merchants refused to sell them provi- 


%4 Scranton Republican, March 30, 1874; S. H. Daddow, Scranton, to the editor, March 
30, 1874, ibid., March 31, 1874; Scranton Times, March 31, 1874. General E. S. 
Osbourne, Susquehanna Depot, to Gov. J. F. Hartranft, Harrisburg, March 29, 
1874, printed in Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, Annual Report, 1874 (Harris- 
burg: Benjamin Singerly, 1875), 20; ESO, Wilkes-barre, to Major-General James 
Latta, Harrisburg, Oct. 1, 1874, ibid., 23-24; W. H. Telford Susquehanna Depot, 
to Gov. JFH, Harrisburg, March 28, 1874; WHT, S. Mitchell, A. M. Falkenberg, 
C. Ovidor, and Dr. Leslie, Susquehanna Depot, to _ Harrisburg, March 29, 
1874; petition enclosed in Burgess William J. Falkenburg, Susquehanna Depot, to 
JFH, Harrisburg, March 29, 1874; ibid., 18-20. A copy of the petition also appeared 
in the Scranton Republican, Match 30, 1874. The petitioners told the governor: 
“The peace of this community is not disturbed, and the sheriff has been assured by 
the strikers that if any arrests are to be made, they will assist him if called upon.” 
The petitioners also protested “against the employment of troops under the com- 
mand of the paid counsel of the company,” William Jessup, “in whose interests 
they are to be used.” Hartranft, however, insisted that troops were necessary. He 
accused the shopmen of trying to “obtain their rights by violence” and not respecting 
“the laws of the country.” “As an individual,” Hartranft explained, “I may sym- 
pathize with your people in their misfortune in not receiving prompt payment of 
their dues, but as the chief Executive of this State, I can not allow creditors . . . 
to forcibly seize [the] property of their debtors and hold it without due process 
of law. . . . Whenever the laws of this Commonwealth shall provide that the em- 
ployees of a railroad company may suspend all traffic upon it, until their wages are 
paid, I will acquiesce, but I cannot do so while the law refuses to contemplate 
any such remedy... .” (Gov. JFH, Harrisburg, to WHT, Susquehanna Depot, 
March 28, 1874; JFH, Harrisburg, to WHT, Susquehanna Depot, March 29, 1874; 
and JFH, Harrisburg, to WJF, Susquehanna Depot, March 29, 1874 printed in 
Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, op. cit., 20-21.) 

35 Scranton — March 31, 1874. See also editorials in Scranton Republican, March 
30, 31, 1874. 
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sions, and some soldiers suffered ‘for want of food.” The Susque- 
hanna Depot Gazette accused the troops of stealing cigarettes and 
liquor and called them “Molly Maguires,” who insulted citizens and 
created “forty times more disturbance than the strikers.” Among the 
militia itself, a large majority were reported in sympathy with the 
shopmen. In light of all this hostility toward the Erie Railroad, it 
was not surprising that company officials bitterly complained of the 
“bad advice ... certain citizens of this place” gave the workers. 

The railroad strikes in 1873-1874 created a number of difficulties 
for management. In many of the strikes, the employers learned that 
they had a rather tenuous hold on the loyalties of their men. Some- 
thing was radically wrong if workers could successfully stop trains 
for from two or three days to as much as a week, destroy property, 
and even “manage” it as if it were their own. The law itself seemed 
insufficient. Iron Age called for new legislation modeled after the 
English Master’s and Servant’s Act and prohibiting “surprise” strikes. 
Railroad Gazette suggested an even harsher remedy: the strikers were 
“ignorant and violent,” had no respect for “law,” and deserved only 
“bayonets.’”*” 

Except in the Hornellsville strike, the railroad companies declined 
to compromise with the strikers.** Unemployment was especially 
severe in the industry during the early months of the depression. In 
many instances, therefore, the companies brought in new workers. 
When 500 Buffalo freight handlers, brakemen, carpenters, painters, 
and track hands struck for back wages as well as a regular pay day, 
Erie Railroad officials simply fired more than half of them.” Dis- 
affected Chicago and Alton Railroad brakemen also lost their jobs.“ 
In New York City, after 400 freight depot hands struck against the 
Erie Railroad, the company hired Italian and German workers. Hun- 


36 Scranton Times, March 30, 31, 1874; Scranton Republican, March 30, 31, 1874; 
Susquehanna Depot Gazette, n. d., reprinted in ibid., April 8, 1874; J. C. Clarke, 
Susquehanna Depot, to President Lucius D. Robinson, New York, March 30, 1874, 
printed in Scranton Times, April 1, 1874. 

37 Iron Age, Jan. 8, 1874, pp. 16-17, “Railroad’s Seized by Strikers,” Railroad Gazette, 
April 4, 1874, p. 122. 

38 [bid., March 7, 1874, p. 87; Chicago Tribune, March 7, 1874; Woodhull and Claflin's 
Weekly, March 14, 1874, pp. 8-9. 

39 Railroad Gazette, March 14, 21, 1874, pp. 94, 100; Chicago Tribune, March 4, 5, 6, 
1874; New York Times, March 6, 1874; Scranton Times March 6, 1874; Loco- 
motive Engineer's Advocate, March 14, 1874 reprinted in Workingman's Advocate, 
March 21, 1874. 

4° Chicago Times, June 3-7, 1874; Chicago Tribune, June 3-7, 1874. 
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gry unemployed Italians also replaced discontented tunnel builders on 
a Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad project near Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey. Most of them had been “unemployed for a long 
time because of hard times” and “manifested great eagerness to begin 
work.”"* New engineers and firemen also took the jobs of many strik- 
ers on the Pennsylvania Railroad system. In Crestline, Ohio, a small 
railroad town where many workers lived, company officials ordered 
them “to surrender unconditionally to the company’s order or . . . leave 
the services of the road for all time.” The Indianapolis Daily Sentinel 
found that widespread unemployment dealt a “death blow” to the 
engineers and firemen. 

If it proved difficult to bring in new workers, the railroad man- 
agers used other techniques to defeat the strikers. In one instance, 
according to the engineers, the Pennsylvania Central tried to halt mail 
trains so as to force federal intervention against the strikers.“ More 
common employer instruments were the blacklist and the iron-clad 
contract. Before striking New York City freight depot workers could 
return, they had to pledge never to join a union or strike.“ During 
the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia Railroad strike, the company 
fired all workers belonging to “...any league, body, organization, 
or combination which instigates . . . acts of disorder, violence, and 
wrong.” At the same time, representatives of 20 southern roads met 
in Chattanooga and unanimously decided not to hire workers dis- 
charged for “insubordination or combination to stop the operations 
on any road by intimidation or interference with others willing to 
work.” These companies also drew up a list of proscribed workers 
and circulated it throughout the region.“* When the strikers, led by 
the engineers, sought a compromise, they were ordered to surrender 
their union charter. Twenty-two of them, who signed an iron-clad 
contract, publicly declared: 

We now acknowledge that we have been beaten, and that we were in 
*! William Jessup, New York, to the editor, April 1, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, 

April 11, 1874; New York Times, March 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 1874; 

Chicago Tribune, March 24 1874. 

42 Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Jan. 5, 14, 1874; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 31, 1873; Chicago 

Times, Dec. 30, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Dec. 31, 1873. 

@ Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 31, 1873 and Jan. 1, 1874; Chicago Times, Dec. 
“4 New York Times, March 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, and 29, 1874; Chicago Tribune, 


March 24, 1874. 
45 Knoxville dispatches, Chicago Times, Nov. 7, 8, 1873. 
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error. . . . We have withdrawn from the organization known as the 
“Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers,” and if you think proper to 
employ us again, we will work for you as faithfully as we ever did before, 
notwithstanding the reduction in wages. . . . 


Leaders of the strike against the Pennsylvania system also were black- 
listed. The Chicago Times found men returning to work after they 
learned that the company had “marked some of the bell-wethers... 
of this strike for the shambles.” Some strikers, such as the Columbus 
men, held out in the hope of “forcing the employment of even the 
leaders,” but the company’s threats proved effective. The company sent 
the names of the strike leaders “through the length and breadth of the 
country.” Although the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers warned 
of a bitter “conflict,” the workers on the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 

mained quiet until the violent uprisings of 1877.‘ 

State militia put down some of the more truculent strikers. 
Troops went to Dennison, Ohio, and Logansport, Indiana, during the 
Pennsylvania Railroad dispute. On the second day of the strike, In- 
diana Governor Thomas A. Hendricks answered an appeal for aid 
from the Logansport sheriff and sent two companies of militia. Led 
by General Daniel Macauley and armed with breech-loading repeater 
rifles, the soldiers guarded the depot, tracks, and trains. They accom- 
panied trains leaving the city and quieted “large crowds of excited 
men.” Though some railroad workers “proffered their sympathy” to 
Macauley, he arrested a number of strikers, swore in special deputies, 
had Hendricks send a detachment of Indianapolis city police, and 
convinced the Logansport mayor to issue a riot proclamation that 
ordered citizens ‘‘to their several homes or places of business in order 
that peace . . . be preserved.” Within a few days, the militia and police 
restored normal traffic and left Logansport. 

In Susquehanna Depot, state troops also were used. After Sher- 
iff M. B. Helme refused to ask Governor John Hartranft for militia, 
48 The entire correspondence between the engineers and the railroad officials is found in 

the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Monthly Journal, VII (December, 1873), 

579-580 and sbid., IX (January 1875), 33-34. 

47 Chicago Times, Dec. 29, 30, 31, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Jan. 3, 1874; India- 
napolis Daily Sentinel, Jan. 3, 1874; Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Monthly 
Journal, n. d, nome ed in the Coopers’ New Monthly, I (July, 1874), 14. 

48 The correspondence between the Logansport sheriff and mayor, General Macauley, and 
Governor Hendricks is found in the Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Dec. 28, 29, 30, 31, 


1873 and Jan. 4, 1874. For other details see ibid., Dec. 27, 1873-Jan. 5, 1874; 
Chicago Times, Dec. 30, 1873; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 30, 1873. 
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William H. Jessup, the Erie’s lawyer in Susquehanna Depot and a 
ranking officer in the Pennsylvania National Guard, telegraphed the 
governor that “a mob of 1000 have seized the railroad trains, stopped 
the mails, and are causing terror.” Jessup asked for 700 soldiers. 
Hartranft reminded Jessup that only the sheriff could ask for militia 
and rejected his plea. A day later, amid unsubstantiated “rumors” that 
Sheriff Helme had been “bribed” by the railroad firm to “betray” 
the shopmen, Helme publicly ordered the strikers to let the passenger 
trains through. He advised them that the road would pay them back 
wages and then discharge them. The shopmen agreed to allow the 
trains to move. Yet, when it appeared that they were stalling, Helme 
wired Hartranft to send 1500 soldiers armed with “plenty of am- 
munition.” Dispatching the Wilkes-Barre militia, Hartranft told its 
commanding officer, “Use every effort to restore order without blood- 
shed. Suppress the riot, disperse the rioters, and afford security and 
protection to the owners of property in its lawful use.” 

Even though prominent citizens protested, Susquehanna Depot 
soon became an armed camp. Major-General E. S. Osbourne, the head 
of the Wilkes-Barre militia, admitted that the shopmen were “‘not dis- 
posed to commit violence,” but he asked Hartranft for more troops, 
and the Governor sent the Philadelphia First Regiment. Special trains 
supplied by the region’s coal railroads brought the Philadelphia sol- 
diers, and Susquehanna Depot, a town of 8000, was patrolled by 1800 
soldiers and an artillery group with 30 pieces of cannon. The militia 
took over the railroad properties and worked closely with company 
officials. Martial law was proclaimed, and no one could walk on 
company property without a special pass. Erie Vice-President James 
C. Clarke fired all the workers and promised them their wages after 
the trains left town. The shopmen let several loaded passenger trains 
through, but hesitated about the freight trains. At the same time, 
they overwhelmingly rejected the company’s terms of settlement and 
asked it to rehire them all. “I shall run the road,” Clarke telegraphed 
*® The correspondence between Jessup, Helme, and Hartranft, as well as the communi- 

cations to the militia leaders, is printed in Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, 
Annual Report, 1874 (Harrisburg: Benjamin Singerly, 1875), 17-18, 22. See also 
Scranton Republican, March 30, 1874. The Erie Railroad took a false Public position 
regarding its request for state troops. According to James Clarke, who issued a 
statement that appeared in the New York Tribune of April 9, ~ company did not 
ask for troops until Saturday, March 28, after the strikers had reneged on their 


promise to let all trains through the city. Jessup’s ~ ang however, are dated 
March 27, 1874. 
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President Lucius Robinson in New York. “I am through [with] com- 
promise. I have offered everything but the right of the company to 
operate its own property subject to the laws which created it.” 


The strikers remained firm for a few more days, but it was to no 
avail. Twelve hundred shopmen paraded the streets and demanded to 
be rehired. But the company paid and discharged all of them. The 
militia formed ‘a cordon of bayonets on both sides of the depot and 
track for half a mile” while the men were paid off. Clarke announced 
that 400 new workers were needed. No strike leader was to be taken 
back, and only family men with suitable references were advised to 
apply for jobs. At first, the strikers held off, “determined to stick to 
their resolution of ‘work for all or none’.” The company thereupon 
announced that unless some of the old hands accepted its terms the 
shops would move to Elmira. A number of business people and other 
residents, undoubtedly fearing that the local economy would collapse 
without the repair shops, turned against the shopmen and formed a 
committee of 60 to protect the railroad’s interests. “They see,” wrote 
the Scranton Republican, “that unless they keep the shops running 
their businesses will be ruined.” The leader of these businessmen was 
a local politician, who a few days before had protested to Governor 
Hartranft when he sent the militia. Now, he furnished the Erie Rail- 
road’s counsel with the names of leading strikers for possible criminal 
prosecution. When the shops reopened on April 1, 406 old hands 
showed up. In the end, the company took back all but 150 of the 
strikers. It denied work to the leaders of the strike, who left the town 
in search of jobs. Clarke insisted that only those men “interested in 
the success and welfare of the community in which they lived” were 
rehired. By effectively combining military power (which cost the Penn- 
sylvania taxpayers $25,000 because the soldiers received salary for 
half a month although they served only five or six days) with eco- 
nomic coercion, the Erie restored its position in Susquehanna Depot.” 
50 The vote by which shopmen rejected the company offer was either 476-11 or 478-48. 
Details on the events after the troops arrived are found in Adjutant General of 
Pennsylvania, op. cit., 20, 23-24; Scranton Republican, March 30, 31, 1874; Scranton 
Times, March 30, 1874; J. C. Clarke, Susquehanna Depot, to L. Robinson, New 
York, March 30, 1874, printed in sbid., April 1, 1874. 

51 [bid., April 1, 2, 1874; Scranton Republican, April 2, 1874; “Statement of J. C. 
Clarke,” New York Tribune, April 9, 1874; Chicago Times, April 1, 1874; Ad- 
jutant General of Pennsylvania, op. cit., 24-27; Pennsylvania Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, Ninth Annual Report, 1880-1881, III (Harrisburg: Lane S. Hart, 1882), 
309-310; Army and Navy Journal, May 2, 1874, p. 653. 
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Several brief but pertinent observations may be made about the 
1873-1874 railroad strikes. First, local discontent sparked the strikes; 
they were neither centrally directed nor national in scope. Two of the 
strikes involving engineers, in fact, were condemned by the head of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who publicly assailed the 
strikers and advised other workers to replace them.” Secondly, the abil- 
ity of workers in so many different towns and regions to stop trains 
and “take over” railroad properties as well as the degree of public 
support tendered these men indicates that certain institutional and 
ideological factors added to the strength of the workers and tempo- 
rarily, at least, weakened the power of the employers and created 
additional obstacles for them to surmount. The sympathy the workers 
found in Waverley, Manchester, Indianapolis, Logansport, and Sus- 
quehanna Depot often came from property owners, who supported 
the strikers even though their spontaneous protests (the response to 


52 Wilson ran into difficulty after he attacked the striking engineers on the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Georgia Railroad and on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The leaders 
of other national unions called him a friend of “scabs” and “unjust employers,” and 
they blamed him for the defeat of the workers. The Iron Molders’ Journal \abeled 
him “a grand corporosity.” During the Pennsylvania Railroad strike, Wilson publicly 
announced: “No dishonor will be attached to any man who accepts a situation from 
Pennsylvania Railroad during the present strike.” Engineers in Columbus, Louisville, 
and other cities denounced him, but the urban press and business weeklies said he 
was a model labor leader and not “molded . . . on the European . After the 
Pennsylvania strike ended, Wilson continued his attack on the strikers and argued 
that “strife between labor and capital” could but be ended by “civil war.” Enraged 
Pittsburgh engineers published an eight-page monthly, the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Advocate, which sharply attacked his policies, and, finally, in February 1874, he 
was removed from office by the nearly unanimous vote of delegates to a special 
convention of the B. L. E. Peter M. Arthur, who was to dominate the union for 
the next quarter of a century and give it a distinctly conservative flavor, replaced 
him as the “reform” candidate. Wilson's behavior in the two strikes is found in 
Chicago Times, Nov. 9, 1873; CW, “Remarks,” Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Monthly Journal, VII (December, 1873), 379-380; “Law and Order,” 
Tron Molders’ Journal (December, 1873), pp. 165-166; CW to the Public, Cleve- 
land Herald, n. d., reprinted in the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 29, 1873; CW to the 
Associated Press, Cincinnati Commercial, Dec. 29, 1873; Chicago Times, Dec. 3i, 
1873; Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Jan. 6, 1874; “The Strike and the Brotherhood,” 
Railroad Gazette, Jan. 3, 1874, pp. 4-5; Cleveland Leader, Jan. 12, 1874. Criticism 
of Wilson is found in Workingman's Advocate, Dec. 27, 1873-Jan. 3, 1874; Machin- 
ists’ and Blacksmiths’ Journal, n.d., reprinted in ibid., Feb 7, 1874; Coopers’ New 
Monthly, 1 (January, 1874), 13-14; Irom Molders’ Journal (January, 1874), p. 200. 
Wilson's defense is presented in CW, “General Statement,” Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Monthly Journal, VII (January, 1874), 29-30; CW to the editor, 
Cleveland Leader, Jan. 5, 1874; CW and E. S. Ingram to the Members and Officers 
of the BLE, Railroad Gazette, Feb. 21, 1874, pp. 59-60. The later attack on Wilson 
is found in L. B. Greene, “To the Brotherhood,” Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Monthly Journal, VIIl (February, 1874), 86; “The Locomotive Engineers,” 
Iron Molders’ Journal (February 1874), 243-244 and ibid. (March, 1874), 273. 
Wilson's removal is described in Cleveland Leader, Feb, 21-28, 1874 and Chicago 
Tribune, Feb. 21-28, 1874. 
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deeply felt grievances and the absence of experienced trade union 
leadership) were extreme and often violent. Not unusual, for exam- 
ple, was the attitude reflected in an editorial in the Scranton Times 
during the strike on the Pennsylvania system: 
Labor is the great moving power of the world and has the same right 
to unite for its own advancement that capital has to mass itself for 
the aggrandizement of the few who control it. . . . [If the railroads} 
have the right to reduce the wages of workmen, the workmen them- 
selves have the right to dissolve the partnership and take their labor 
out of the firm. Capital and labor together earn a certain profit which 
should be equitably divided.® 
In many small towns in the 1870's, and in sharp contrast to the larger 
cities of that time, the discontented worker still was viewed by his 
fellow citizens as an individual and was not yet the stereotyped “labor 
agitator,” who so often stirred an automatically negative reflex from 
his more fortunate observer. The support tendered these railroad 
workers in 1873-1874, furthermore, was not unique to the structure 
and reputation of that industry. Similar attitudes shaped the behavior 
of non-industrial property owners during conflicts that involved coal 
miners and iron, textile, and glass workers in the 1870's.“ 


Finally, even though the troubles that railroad operators faced in 
1873-1874 were small and insignificant compared with those that de- 
veloped in July 1877, the same essential patterns of behavior that were 
widespread in 1877 were found in the 1873-1874 strikes. Three and 
a half years of severe depression ignited a series of local brush fires 
into a national conflagration that seared the conscience as well as the 
confidence of the entire nation. The 1877 railroad strikes are put into 
their proper historical context only when measured against the events 
that took place in 1873-1874. 


53 Scranton Times, Dec. 31, 1873. 

54 Supporting data is found in the articles by the author cited in footnote 25. See also 
Herbert G. Gutman, “Social And Economic Structure and Depression: American 
Labor in 1873 and 1874,” unpublished Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1959, 
v-xvii, 1-203. 





PROBLEMS AND SOURCES 


LABOR HISTORY RESOURCES IN THE U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR LIBRARY 


by MARGARET F. BRICKETT 


The U.S. Department of Labor Library was formally established 
in 1917, although its collection dates back to 1885. A year earlier, in 
1884, a Bureau of Labor was set up within the Department of Interior. 
Its primary responsibility was the collection of statistics and fact-find- 
ing. In 1886, President Grover Cleveland recommended that the 
functions of the Bureau be enlarged to encompass investigation of the 
causes of industrial disputes and to act as an arbitration unit. Congress 
provided for a three-member arbitration board whose awards would 
be published by the Commissioner of Labor. In 1888, the Bureau 
became an independent Department, and in 1903 it was incorporated 
in the newly established Department of Commerce and Labor. Some 
ten years later, a separate Department of Labor, with cabinet status, 
came into being. It took over the Bureau of Labor (renamed Bureau 
of Labor Statistics), the Children’s Bureau (transferred in 1946, 
except for its functions relating to child labor, to the Federal Security 
Agency), and the Bureaus of Immigration and Naturalization. In 
1917, the U.S. Department of Labor Library was created in its own 
right by combining the collections of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Children’s Bureau. 

As this brief background suggests, the Department of Labor 
Library came into being in a well-advanced state. The primary purpose 
of the Library has been to serve the officials and research workers of 
the Labor Department, and it includes materials related to all facets 
of the Department's ever-changing program. The present collection 
of approximately 400,000 volumes covers the history of the labor 
movement; labor economics, and industrial relations; arbitration, con- 
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ciliation, and mediation; labor laws; employment and unemployment; 
labor force and labor market; unemployment insurance; workmen's 
compensation; apprenticeship and training; labor standards; wages 
and hours; working conditions; women’s employment; industrial hy- 
giene and safety; wholesale and retail prices; cost of living; produc- 
tivity and other related subjects. The coverage is world-wide. 

There is no attempt made to collect archival manuscript material, 
although in some instances there are stenographic proceedings which 
were issued in such limited number that they would be available in 
few other libraries. However, there is a wealth of published material 
which is unusual enough to warrant mention from a research point 
of view. Only a few items can be enumerated but those have been 
selected to give a representative view of this Library’s resources. 

The Library contains all the publications of the Department of 
Labor and its predecessors. Many of the early federal reports were 
substantive studies of labor and economic conditions. For instance, the 
first report of the Commissioner of Labor dealt with industrial depres- 
sions and the sixth with the cost of iron and steel production. In 1905 
the Bureau of Labor issued a long study on labor disturbances in the 
state of Colorado from 1880 to 1904. The nineteen-volume Report on 
the condition of women and child wage-earners in the United States 
published between 1910 and 1913, is another example. 

Among other examples of early treatises on economic problems, 
two of special interest are the Cost of labor and subsistence in the 
United States for the year 1869, published by the Treasury's Bureau of 
Statistics, and the Aldrich report on wholesale and retail prices and 
wages, 1892-1893 (Senate reports 986 and 1394, 52d Congress). 

The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries issued 
Annual reports on the statistics of labor from 1869 to 1919 which 
included articles on a wide range of topics, such as collective bargain- 
ing in foreign countries, comparative wages and prices from 1860-1863, 
weekly wages in various parts of this and foreign countries from 1810 
to 1891, cost of living, education and employment of young people, 
etc., in addition to state statistics of labor. 

The Library has a number of files of these state reports—among 
the oldest are those from Massachusetts (1870- —_); Pennsylvania 
(1873-_ _); Ohio (1877- _—_—) ; New Jersey (1878- _); Illinois 
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(1879- _) and Michigan and California (1883- =). A subject 
index to federal and state labor reports, published in 1902 by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor, greatly facilitates the use of those issued prior 
to that time. 

The reports and other documents of many commissions and boards 
created to study special problems, such as the U.S. Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, the U.S. Board of Inquiry on the Labor Disputes 
in the Bituminous Coal Industry, the U.S. Industrial Commission, the 
U.S. Industrial Relations Commission and the U.S. Administration for 
the Adjustment of Differences Arising in Certain Packing House In- 
dustries have been assiduously collected. The documents issued in con- 
nection with many strikes have been gathered and compiled to present 
as complete a picture as possible of the controversies concerned. These 
include hearings, exhibits by both management and labor, decisions, 
etc. 

Among the older and rarer reports from other countries are those 
of the British House of Commons Committee on Factories Bill (to 
regulate the labor of children in the mills and factories of the United 
Kingdom), published in London in 1832 and the House of Commons 
Select Committee on the State of Children Employed in the Manufac- 
tories of the United Kingdom, published in London in 1816. 

The publications of many agencies established to deal with war 
situations or economic problems such as the National War Labor 
Board, the National Wage Stabilization Board, the National Recovery 
Administration, the War Production Board, and the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee may also be found in this collection. 

Extensive files of the publications of the International Labor 
Organization plus many books and pamphlets about the organization 
and its work are available. The library also has comprehensive files 
of official labor reports from other countries. 

One of the first areas in which material was collected following 
the establishment of the first Bureau was that of trade union publica- 
tions. As a result, the files of American trade union constitutions, pro- 
ceedings, reports and journals, although not complete, are probably 
the most extensive in existence. The publications of many federations 
and individual unions in other countries are also collected to a con- 
siderable extent. 
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In addition to the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and their state branches, there are over four 
hundred unions represented, many of which are no longer in existence. 
Some of those with the longest files are the International Typo- 
graphical Union (1877- _); the National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association of the United States and Canada (1885- _); the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union (1890- _); 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the U.S. and Canada (1893- _+); the 
American Federation of Musicians (1897- _); the United Mine 
Workers (1899- __) and the International Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters (1900- ' 

Several union journals date back to the 1800’s. Among these are 
the International Molders and Foundry Workers’ Journal (1865- _—); 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal (1867- _); the Railway Con- 
ductor (1884-  ); the Typographical Journal (1889- ); The 
Carpenter (1881- __) and finally the United Mine Workers Journal 
(1896- _). Long files of labor newspapers are also available. 

Among the holdings of foreign union publications are extensive 
files from the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the Confedera- 
zione Italiana Sindicati Lavoratori, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Trades Union Congress, the International Landworkers 
Federation, the International Secretariat of Printers, the International 
Union of Food, Drink and Tobacco Workers Association and the In- 
ternational Metalworkers Federation. 

The Library is currently receiving labor publications from Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Iceland, Europe, the Far East and Near East, 
Africa and Latin America. 

The Library receives currently over 2000 periodicals and news- 
papers. All of those on labor and economics are kept permanently but 
some files of trade and price materials are limited. 

Statistics from all parts of the world have been collected for many 
years, some of the files dating back to the nineteenth century. Ex- 
amples of early files are Japan’s Résumé Statistique 1887-1940) ; 
Uruguay's Annuario Estadistico (1884-1944); Norway's Statistisk 
Arbok (1880- _) ; India’s Statistical Abstract (1840- _); the New 
South Wales Statistical Register (1885- _) and the Official Year- 
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book of the Union of South Africa (1910- ). Statistical data are 
kept as current as possible through year books, periodicals and news 
releases. 

A number of the official labor journals cover a long period, as 
for example the Belgian Revue du Travail which is complete from 
1896 to date; the British Ministry of Labor Gazette, complete from 
1893 to date, and the German Reichsarbeitblatt (1903-1943). 

The catalog which extends over more than 900 drawers constitutes 
an extensive bibliography of labor and economics. Some of the special 
subject adaptations are particularly helpful to the research worker. For 
example, strikes are broken down by industry with cross references to 
the names of specific strikes such as Coal Miners’ Strike, Hocking 
Vallev, Ohio, 1884; Shirtwaist Makers’ Strike, New York, 1909-1910; 
Textile Strike, Fall River, Mass., 1875 and Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Strike, 1885-1886. 


Summary 


The U.S. Department of Labor Library is a comprehensive histori- 
cal research collection on all matters relating to labor and the eco- 
nomic conditions that affect workers. Stress has been placed on older 
documents because they are less frequently available in other libraries 
and are more sought after by labor historians. In all of the areas 
covered, the currency of the material in this library is a matter of 
great importance in meeting the needs of Department programs. How- 
ever, since an increasing number of libraries is collecting in the labor 
field, current materials undoubtedly will be more readily available 
elsewhere in another fifty years, and the documents of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries will remain a distinctive feature of this 
collection. 

The Library is open to anyone who wishes to use it and material 
will be loaned to other libraries for advanced research but not for 
undergraduate work. Material is also loaned to the Library of Congress 
Duplicating Service for microfilming since facilities for this are not 
available within the Department. 

The hours are from 9 A.M, to 4:45 P.M. Monday through Friday. 
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Carrol] Wright and Labor Reform: The Origin of Labor Statistics. By James 
Leiby. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960, 242 pp., bibli- 
ography. (Harvard Historical Monographs, XLVI.) $4.75. 


Throughout the last quarter of the 19th Century, the labor move- 
ment was active politically but was sharply divided over the objectives 
of political action. Some unions adopted the socialist doctrine of gov- 
ernment ownership of the tools of production. Others associated them- 
selves with the agrarian unrest and pursued the doctrine of a common 
people’s party. The more practical union leaders had a more modest 
objective—they wanted a voice in the government, an agency which 
would reflect their views in public policy. 

This is the period covered by Professor James Leiby in his excel- 
lent little book on Carroll Wright and labor reform. In one sense, 
the book is a biography covering the life and work of Carroll D. 
Wright, but it is more than that. Professor Leiby sketches the creation 
and early history of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor and the Federal 
Bureau of Labor, which is today the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As a 
treatise on the origin of labor statistics in the United States, this book 
highlights one feature of that historical period which has not received 
very much attention. It will be of interest to statisticians and economic 
historians as well as to labor and management groups. 

It was the political pressure of union leaders and labor reformers 
which was responsible for the development of state labor bureaus. 
The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor was created by the state legisla- 
ture in June, 1869, apparently as a concession to the labor movement 
and as a substitute for labor legislation. This is a form of outlet often 
adopted by legislative bodies, namely, to make provision for a study 
of a situation when they are not sure how to act. 

However, having achieved a significant advance, the leaders of 
labor did not know how to capitalize on it. Untrained in statistical 
or research methods, and eager to bring about important labor re- 
forms, the newly appointed heads of the Bureau of Labor conceived 
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their primary function to be the publication of reports calling for 
political and legislative action. Business groups labeled the reports 
as propaganda and criticized the statistics, or the lack of them. Within 
three years the Bureau was in danger of being abolished. In this crisis, 
the Governor of Massachusetts appointed Carroll D. Wright to be 
the head of the Bureau with the announced objective of “lifting it to 
a higher and broader level, making it more thorough, and conducting 
it with larger aims.” Wright's appointment turned out to be the salva- 
tion of the Bureau. 

Wright was a minor figure in Massachusetts politics, but he was 
not directly associated with the labor reformers. He had the wisdom 
to turn for advice to Professor Francis A. Walker, the dean of Amer- 
ican economists of that day. Walker had been the Director of the 
Federal Census of 1870. It was Walker who urged Wright to 
“decisively disconnect the Bureau from politics” and to develop statis- 
tics and reports which could be trusted. 

In the middle 1880's this issue developed on the national scene. 
The growing political power of the Knights of Labor, coupled with 
a sharp business recession in 1884-85, led the Congress to create a 
similar bureau of labor in the Federal government. Terence V. Pow- 
derly, Grand Master Workman of the Knights, was a candidate for 
the office to head the bureau, as was John Jarrett, a moving spirit of 
the rival Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions and leader 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, and a 
number of other political figures. President Arthur actually nominated 
Jarrett and had him confirmed by the Senate, but then refused to issue 
the commission because Jarrett had supported Blaine for the Repub- 
lican nomination for president. So the Bureau had no chief when the 
second session of Congress assembled in December, 1884. There were 
still a half-dozen contenders for the position, but the President was 
unable to choose among them. He finally decided to offer the job to 
Carroll D. Wright, who had by this time built up a national reputation 
as the head of the Massachusetts Bureau. 

Wright’s appointment determined the character of the new Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor. He applied his successful methods in Massa- 
chusetts to the study of national problems. The Bureau dedicated 
itself to the collection and analysis of labor statistics on a sound and 
nonpartisan basis. Wright set a standard for statistical fact-finding 
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which has been maintained in the Bureau down to the present: day. 
Thereby the labor movement achieved one of its main objectvies, 
namely, the conduct of studies and publication of reports which would 
serve as guides for public policy. The labor movement has surely 
benefited over the years as a result of impartial fact-finding, which 
has been of use in collective bargaining as well as in labor's social 
and economic policies. 

Nevertheless, the labor movement was thwarted in another of its 
objectives, namely, the achievement of a voice in the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government. The agitation for such a voice continued, 
and in 1888 the Bureau of Labor was lifted out of the Interior Depart- 
ment and made an independent agency of government with the title 
“Department of Labor,” but without cabinet status. This change of 
name and status undoubtedly enhanced Wright's influence in the gov- 
ernment, but it did not change his philosophy. A quarter of a century 
later, in 1913, a real Department of Labor was finally established, 
and the Bureau of Labor became the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Since that date the labor movement has had a voice in the policy- 
making of the Federal government, while at the same time it has had 
the advantage of the products of a major research and statistical 
agency. 

If the labor movement has benefited from this type of political 
development in the United States, so have the statistical profession, 
employers and the public. Statistics in the United States have, from 
the very beginning (the Census'of 1790) been designed for practical 
use. This purpose has been especially apparent in the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For three-quarters of a century, the Bureau 
has conducted studies and produced reports which have been of vital 
importance to the government for public policy, and to labor, manage- 
ment, and the public for private decision-making. Today’s statistical 
methods and statistical products are far in advance of what these were 
in Carroll Wright’s day; but the fundamental principles on which 
Wright operated are still the same. Statistics have played a significant 
part in the evolution of the American free enterprise system. 


EwAN CLAGUE 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Mailman, U.S.A. By William C. Doherty. New York: David McKay Company 
Inc., 1960. 308 pp. $4.50 


This is at once an autobiography of a labor leader, William C. 
Doherty, president of the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
(NALC), and a history of his union. The NALC, the oldest and largest 
of nearly two dozen employee organizations in the postal service, 
traces its beginnings back to 1889. Its history, like the histories of the 
organizations of the post office clerks and postal transport workers 
who represent the other principal segments of service personnel, was 
rough and stormy. Aside from those features growing out of the spe- 
cial characteristics of federal employment, the early history of the 
labor movement in the postal service is not unlike that of the rest 
of the trade union movement. Efforts at organization were met with 
vigorous employer opposition from the outset. All the anti-union de- 
vices used in private employment—firing, discrimination against lead- 
ers and active members, espionage and attempts by the department to 
subvert or dominate organizations—were practiced in the postal serv- 
ice. Because of the nature of federal employment, the employees 
fought back not with picket lines and strikes, but with political action 
such as lobbying, appearances before congressional committees, 
arousing public support and enlisting the aid of the general labor 
movement. 

The postal union movement began shortly after the merit system 
was adopted in the federal service. Prior to that time, the employees 
owed their jobs to local political organizations. They remained in 
their jobs which, under the circumstances, they could only regard as 
temporary, so long as they had political backing. The coming of the 
merit system gave the employees a permanent stake in their positions. 
Congressmen ceased being the custodians of patronage in the rank 
and file levels of the service. Thus thrown on their own resources, 
the employees turned to organized efforts to protect their interests. 

Faced with this new force, the departmental officials resisted. 
They used the arguments and methods of employers in private in- 
dustry and also claimed to speak and act as the representatives of 
government, custodians of public authority and the protectors of the 
public peace and order. Employee organization was thus made to ap- 
pear not only as an obstacle to the employer's right to run his business, 
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as in private industry, but also as a menace to public welfare and a 
threat to the authority of government. Reprisals against offending 
employees included such measures as undesirable assignments, de- 
motions or discharges, departmental orders against joining organiza- 
tions which the officials could not control, “gag orders” by Presidents 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and Taft, forbidding employees “indi- 
vidually or collectively” to seek legislation affecting their working 
conditions or even to answer requests for information from Congress 
except through official channels. 

These actions resulted in a scandalous deterioration in working 
conditions, low morale, and increasingly high-handed action on the part 
of the postal administration. Employee turnover rose to high figures 
and work stoppage occurred in several places. 

The ‘gag orders” remained in force until August 24, 1912, when 
the AFL finally succeeded in affecting their repeal by the Lloyd-La 
Follette Act, which guaranteed postal and other federal workers the 
right to organize and affiliate with the general labor movement and 
forbade any interference with the right to lobby and seek to influence 
legislation. 

The eventual effect of this legislation was to bring the major 
postal unions into the AFL and to make Congress the battleground 
for improvement of working conditions. Postmasters General con- 
tinued to oppose higher salaries and other improved working condi- 
tions on the grounds that such changes would constitute undue burdens 
on the postal budget. Nearly all postal labor legislation and almost 
every piece of salary legislation were enacted in the face of depart- 
mental opposition. Salary legislation was vetoed by Presidents Cool- 
idge, F. D. Roosevelt and four times by President Eisenhower, whose 
fourth veto was overridden by Congress. 

Congress thus became the arena in which the postal unions and 
the department pitted their political strength against each other. Each 
side won victories. The department was able to block many employee 
proposals. The employees, on their part, were able to force many 
changes upon a reluctant department and at times to obtain legislation 
reversing policies effected by administrative action. 

This situation has grown out of the anomalies of the organiza- 
tion and financing of the postal system. The department operates 
under appropriations by the Congress which far exceed the postal 
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revenues. In 1960, the appropriations exceeded the revenues by about 
$625,000,000. Postmasters General, as well as Presidents of the United 
States, have tried to narrow this gap by proposing higher postal rates 
and by opposing higher salaries and employee benefits. Yet, from the 
outset, the post office was intended to be a service rather than a busi- 
ness institution. Post offices and mail routes are maintained despite 
the fact that they “lose” money. Many types of mail, such as books, 
newspapers and magazines are carried at low rates as a matter of 
deliberate public policy, as an educational service which the govern- 
ment subsidizes in the same way as it does the public schools, roads, 
police and fire services. Postal revenues are not used for postal pur- 
poses but are paid into the general fund of the Treasury. The United 
States Post Office does not operate on a business-type budget as do 
the services in many other countries, or as do many American public 
corporations. It is, therefore, inconsistent to attempt to speak of a 
postal “deficit” or to attempt to hold down employee compensation 
in the name of balancing the postal budget. 

Mr. Doherty underscores this point heavily. His recommended 
corrective is that the Postmaster General be prohibited by law from 
playing any part in the determination of wages or postage rates. He 
points out that although a “business-type” postal budget permitting 
the department to use its revenues for the good of the service would 
“improve efficiency all around,” the suggestion is, nevertheless, un- 
realistic since Congress has never shown the slightest inclination to 
adopt it. 

The author also suggests that the Postal Inspection Service, which 
for generations has combined the duties of a departmental police force, 
espionage arm, efficiency expert and management staff, be deflated 
or abolished. He suggests that the police function be transferred to 
other federal police services and that managerial functions, which 
never should have been assigned to inspectors, be given to trained 
managers. It is doubtful whether any industry or service has ever been 
run by its police force in the manner of the postal service. 

Because of the way in which postal working conditions are de- 
termined, the unions have for the most part operated as lobbies. This 
has been a leading factor in curtailing their functions within the de- 
partment. Yet, there is a vast field of administrative action deeply 
affecting the interests of both the employees and the service as a 
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whole, in which consultation and agreement, akin to collective bar- 
gaining, could be most useful to both management and staff. There 
have been efforts to promote such procedures but their continuation 
has depended upon the interest and will of changing postal adminis- 
trations. Mr. Doherty proposes that union recognition, consultation 
and collective negotiation be required by law so that labor relations 
in the postal service, insofar as they lie within departmental control, 
can be carried on in the same way as they are in many federal and 
state agencies and municipalities. Mr. Doherty also suggests that mod- 
ernization of postal labor relations will eventually require the estab- 
lishment of one big postal union in place of the nearly two dozen 
separate organizations now in existence. 

There is one other obvious reform which Mr. Doherty points to 
in numerous places but does not discuss systematically. It is to remove 
the service from partisan politics and place it on a sound merit basis. 
The fact is that although the lower echelons of the service are chosen 
on a merit basis, the supervisory and executive personnel is chosen 
politically. As long as this policy continues, all the rewards and penal- 
ties of the service will be dominated by partisan political considera- 


tions taking precedence over sound personnel policy and efficient 
service. 

Mr. Doherty declares: “Two things are consistently true about the 
postal system. Everyone takes it for granted and everyone complains 
about it.” His lucid and competent work should contribute substan- 
tially to the correcting of this situation. 


STERLING D. SPERO 
Professor of Public Administration, 
New York University 
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Taylorism At Watertown Arsenal: Scientific Management in Action, 1908- 
1915. By Hugh G. J. Aitken. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
viii, 269 pp. $5.75 


This book has both historical and contemporary interest. It deals 
with the introduction of ‘scientific management” into the Watertown, 
Mass. Arsenal and its immediate consequences. The events fall ap- 
proximately within the period 1909-1915, and their accounting is by 
now a matter of historical interest. The impact of a paiticular in- 
stallation upon an enterprise, its operations and its workforce has a 
distinctly contemporary message. 

In 1909, Frederick W. Taylor, the “father” of scientific manage- 
ment, and his associate, Carl Barth, conducted a survey of the Arsenal 
and made recommendations for introducing the Taylor system of man- 
agement. Barth was retained by the Arsenal and worked there part- 
time for three years. 

In 1911, another Taylor designate, Dwight Merrick, was brought 
into the Arsenal to make time studies, and he remained in there for 
two years. During their service at Watertown, the two men, particu- 
larly, Barth, made extensive studies and produced far-reaching re- 
commendations for reorganizing many phases of the Arsenal’s opera- 
tions. 

On August 11, 1911, eighteen molders left their jobs at the 
Arsenal. Their walkout was preceded by the discharge of one of their 
number because he refused to allow Merrick to conduct a time study 
of his work. The strike lasted one week. The terms under which the 
molders returned were not altogether clear. Each side claimed victory: 
the Arsenal management considered that the men had returned under 
the same conditions they had abandoned—the continuation of time 
studies and the premium payments; the molders had won an investi- 
gation of the Taylor system, and they thought, erroneously, discon- 
tinuation of the time studies and premium system until the investiga- 
tion was over. 

The strike was a significant event. It dramatized labor’s oppo- 
sition to Taylorism, and provided the forceful stimulus to a sequence of 
events culminating in Congressional prohibition of time study in gov- 
ernmental enterprise which remained in effect until August, 1949. 

Aitken’s book offers a very perceptive analysis of this history. 
There is a fine appreciation of the strengths and limitations of Taylor- 
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ism and other aspects of scientific management. There is a substantial 
evaluation of the effects of the installation upon the management and 
operations of the Arsenal. There is also a very insightful treatment 
of the strike and its relationship to scientific management techniques. 
The political aftermath is treated briefly but with considerable deftness. 

While the events are long past, and while many of the crudities 
of Taylorism have long since been polished, the analysis gives the 
book a great deal of contemporary interest. The ultimate limitations 
of time study and incentive systems are still present, and they affect 
labor today in much the same way as they did the Watertown molders. 
The beneficial effects of “scientific management” upon other aspects 
of industrial operation are pointed out in the book and these too are 
relevant to today. 

In brief, there is much of value in this study for many disciplines: 
labor and industrial history, industrial relations, and industrial and 
management engineering. There is not an abundance of literature 
analyzing installations of scientific management from a scholarly point 
of view. Aitken’s volume is a fine addition to the list. 


LAURENCE B. COHEN 


Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering 
Columbia University 
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LETTERS 
Daniel De Leon 


Editors: 

Professor Don McKee alleges, in his article Daniel De Leon: A Reap- 
praisal, in the Fall 1960 number of LABOR HISTORY, that evidence for the 
statement that Lenin praised De Leon “rests completely on hearsay.” As an 
example, he quotes a statement attributed to John Reed in a book published 
in 1941. 

We have, however, the first-hand evidence of Robert Minor, whose in- 
terview with Lenin was printed in the New York World of 4 February 1919 
and reprinted in the Liberator, March 1919. Reference is made to it in P. F. 
Brissenden’s well-known book The 1.W.W., on page 241. There is also Arthur 
Ransome’s account, in Six Weeks in Russia, of his talk with Lenin, to which 
Brissenden also refers. Without withdrawing his criticisms of De Leon's 
sectarian tendencies, Lenin acknowledged, as we learn from both of these 
sources, that De Leon had pioneered the idea of government by workers’ 
councils (soviets), and recognized this as an important contribution to socialist 
thought. 

Professor McKee also conveys the impression that De Leon invented an 
interview between Marx and a German trade unionist named Hamann in 1869, 
in which the former expressed certain views on the relationship between the 
trade unions ad workers’ political parties. Whatever one may think about 
the conclusions De Leon drew from it, the ‘Hamann interview’ is authentic 
and has been much discussed among students of Marxism. 

The interview appeared in the Leipzig Volksstaat of 27 November 1869. 
There is a French translation of it in the Paris journal La Revolution Proleta- 
rienne for November 1926. Marx mentions the interview in a letter to Engels 
dated 30 September 1869 which is in the Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe. The 
validity of Marx's view, expressed in this interview, that “only the economic 
organisation is capable of setting on foot a true political party of labour and 
thus raise a bulwark against the power of Capital,” is discussed in a 1923 
article by Leon Trotsky (‘A Necessary Discussion with Our Syndicalist Com- 
rades’) which is reproduced in Communism and Syndicalism, published in New 
York in 1931. 

BRIAN PEARCE 
London, England 


Mr. McKee replies: 

Webster's dictionary defines the word, hearsay, as “testimony by one person 
of matters told him by another.” Since the Minor and Ransome interviews fall 
into the category of such testimony, Mr. Pearce in his first contention does 
not contradict my statement. Rather, he proves it. 

Secondly, my article never took the position that De Leon “invented” the 
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interview between Marx and J. Hamann. I said explicitly (p. 296) that De 
Leon had read the Hamann statement in the American socialist newspaper, 
Volkszeitung. There is thus no question about the existence of this statement, 
released by Hamann, in which the German trade unionist reported what he 
said was the substance of a conversation with Marx in 1869. My article 
merely suggested that the theoretical content of the Hamann statement was 
of “doubtful authenticity.” I questioned, in other words, whether the remarks 
attributed to Marx in the Hamann release accurately reported Marx’s views 
on union-party relationships. 

Although in his letter to Engels of Sept. 30, 1869, Marx does mention 
talking with a deputation of workers, it might be pointed out that he does 
not refer to Hamann as being among those present. Nor does Marx allude 
to the content of his conversation with the visitors. Marx’s 1869 letter, con- 
sequently, hardly establishes the authentity of the Hamann release. 

The Trotsky article, it is true, devotes itself to a discussion of the syn- 
dicalist contention that the trade union is both prior to and superior to the 
political organization of labor. It is Trotsky’s contention in that essay, how- 
ever, that this syndicalist principle runs counter to the Marxian position on 
the relationship between trade union and party. 

“It is a fact that Marx wrote, in 1868, that the workers’ party would 
emerge from the trade union,” Trotsky declares in this article. “When writing 
this he was thinking mainly of England... . 

“When the English trade unions alternately supported the Conservatives 
and the Liberals and represented to a certain extent a labor appendage to these 
parties, when the political organization of the German workers was nothing 
more than a Left wing of the democratic party, when the followers of Las- 
salle and Eisenach were quarreling among themselves—Marx demanded the 
independence of the trade unions from all parties. This formula was dictated 
by the desire to oppose the labor organizations to all bourgeois parties, and 
to prevent their being too closely bound up with socialist sects. But . . . it 
was Marx who founded the First International as well, the object of which 
was to guide the labor movement in all countries. . . . And the International 
created by Marx was a party. [Trotsky’s italics.} Marx refused to wait until 
the international party of the working class formed itself in some way out 
of the trade unions.” 

It might be noted that this reference by Trotsky to a statement which 
Marx “wrote’’ in 1868 cannot be the Hamann interview which is dated a year 
later and was not written by Marx. 

The important point, however, is that Marx’s general view concerning 
the relationship between the party and trade union differs markedly from the 
position reported in the Hamann interview. The Marxian view asserts neither 
the primacy nor the priority of labor's economic organization. It calls for 
separate organizations of labor on the economic and political fronts but insists 
upon the leading role of the party, particularly on political matters. 
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Evolution of the ITU 


Editors: 

Within the compass of a necessarily brief letter, it is all but impossible 
to straighten out the . . . comments contained in the postcript to Soffer’s 
article on “The Role of Union Foremen in the Evolution of the International 
Typographical Union.” He adverts to the opinion of the NLRB in News 
Syndicate, without noting that it was reversed in May, 1960, by the Court of 
Appeals at New York (See NLRV v. News Syndicate 279 F. 2d 323). He 
says the opinion of the NLRB “banned the requirement that foremen become 
union members”; it did no such thing, as the Court specifically pointed out 
(see page 330). He says that “At long last, thus, the futility of the ITU's 
program is clear.” .. . It is far from clear, for another Court of Appeals 
has also upheld this “program” (See Honolulu Star-Bulletin v. NLRB, 274 
F. 2d 567), and the entire matter is now awaiting the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

It is true that the ITU has “expended millions of dollars” in an effort 
to maintain its policies; these have been matched, dollar for dollar, by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, the Printing Industries of Amer- 
ica, and their members, which at least demonstrates that this is not mere 
shadow-boxing, as the comment seems to suggest. The sentence “The ITU 
would not need the foreman to maintain organization, now that employers 
are compelled to bargain, if the union accepted the federal law” is so muddy 
as to be meaningless. Obviously the ITU accepts federal law—it has no choice 
in the matter—but it has not accepted some of the wilder interpretations of 
the NLRB as to the meaning of that law, and two Federal Courts of Appeals 
have agreed that the ITU was right and the NLRB was wrong. Sure, “em- 
ployers are compelled to bargain,” if a union wants to go through a protracted 
three or four year proceeding before the NLRB and the courts, but this is of 
little or no practical help. And only one unfamiliar with this industry could 
fail to be aware of the utter chaos that would follow an effort to set a non- 
union foreman over a group of union men. 

The comment states that the ITU has in consequence surrounded itself 
with “antagonism on every side.” We think it entirely clear that the ITU is 
regarded, as it has been since its founding, with antagonism by certain employer 
associations, for precisely the same reasons that those associations are regarded 
with antagonism in some quarters. Any trade union worth its salt will be 
regarded with some antagonism. It is my own conviction that the willingness 
of the members of the ITU to sacrifice heavily to maintain deeply held prin- 
ciples has won the organization the respect and esteem of all of the labor 
movement and of much of the public. The day the labor movement fears 
“antagonism” it will be dead. 

The authorities which Soffer cites are unanimous in agreeing that the 
practices of the ITU are the most democratic to be found in the American 
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trade union movement. The McClellan Committee hearings never touched it. 
Glib generalizations about its purposes, resting solely on a single decision of 
the NLRB, which has since been found to be completely erroneous, are not 


welcome. 
GERHARD VAN ARKEL 


General Counsel 
International Typographical Union 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Soffer replies: 

. . . Apparently Mr. Van Arkel did not read anything but the final 
sections of the essay. Otherwise, I would find it hard to understand how he 
could accuse me of “glib generalization about (the ITU’s) purposes, resting 
solely on a single decision of the NLRB. . . .” That he would find my con- 
clusion “‘not welcome” is not surprising. He is fighting the NLRB on the 
matter of union foremen. 

The concluding two paragraphs of his letter are in the nature of an 
emotional defense of the integrity of the ITU, which I did not attack, instead 
of a defense of its politics. I only implied that these policies are no longer 
necessary, but I carefully explained why the union continues to maintain them. 

Mr. Van Arkel makes no factual analysis of the possibilities involved in 
negotiating seniority (priority) with employers and in removing the require- 
ment that the foreman continue to be in the union. These might be done 
without “utter chaos” as indicated by hundreds of printing shops which have 
union cardholders and non-union foremen, and by the orderly situation in 
nearly every manufacturing industry which has unions confined to non- 
supervisory personnel. 

Whether the costs and antagonism (which we both agree are involved in 
the “historical prerogatives” of the ITU) provide ample benefit to the union 
and its members is a matter for factual determination. The benefits of the 
union policy have to be carefully measured rather than emotionally assumed. 

The rulings of the NLRB in the News Syndicate have not “been found 
to be completely erroneous.” That is for the Supreme Court to decide. Even 
if they find it another “idiosyncrasy of the trade,” they would not undermine 
the commonly accepted interpretation with which Mr. Van Arkel disagrees. 
I will admit that I was unaware of the two rulings of the Court of Appeals, 
but I could not have considered them when I submitted the essay, which was 
written in the Summer of 1959. At any rate, this is an entirely minor point. ... 

As for the remaining specific points: No one challenges the adherence 
of the majority of nonsupervisory organized compositors to the ITU. The union 
could relinquish control over the foremen without losing bargaining rights. 
On the other hand, several newspapers and many job shops have recently ousted 
the ITU because they did not want to put up with the system of union uni- 
lateralism. . 
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